








SO clever 
...and so needed! 


Watch the women in the dressing rooms at golf clubs, 
smart hotels or restaurants, in their hostess’ room before 
a luncheon. Note how blithely they pat on rouge, 
smooth in powder, carefully outline cupid’s-bow lips. 


Then notice the glance they give their nails. 


‘Disapproving expressions reveal that nails are not in 
keeping with their otherwise perfect grooming. Perhaps 





they rummage around on dressing tables for file or buffer es / \ 

or manicure stick. And again looks tell what any fas- On "y f 

tidious woman admits — the distaste with which they Ly omy ‘ 

employ toilet accessories other than their own. hg r : 
/ 


To the smartly turned-out woman the least dimming of 
the lustrous polish, the tiniest roughness of the nail 
edge, is intolerable. Yet even the best groomed woman 
can't keep nails flawlessly lovely through her amazing, 
day-long whirl of activities. So she has resorted, on her 
busy rounds, to makeshift efforts to maintain the ex- 
quisite perfection of her nails. 


‘But makeshifts need be hers no longer. Now comes the 
Eversmart Manicure Compact — the most ingeniously 
clever accessory you ever dreamed of — to fill this long- 
existent need. 

/t’s intriguingly tiny—delightfully designed —achieving 
a complete array of everything needed for the manicure 
in a slim gold or silver, enamel or leather-covered cylin- 
der not three inches long! 


There's a buffer, reversible for cleanliness when not in 
use. In a little compartment are file, emery board and This gold-filled Eversmart 
cleverly combined manicure stick and brush. The cylin- | add pent! sages 9 
der itself is hollow—one end filled with powder polish ee ae 
of lustrous efficiency, the other with nail white and 

cotton for its application. 







Other designs—gold-filled, 
silver or leather-covered— 
$2.50 to $50 





It’s all so simple—so complete. No matter how you dash 
about, your Eversmart enables you to give a quick polish 


to your nails, to brush a little whitener under them, to 
smooth down the rough nail edge and push back the 
cuticle—to have all through your busy round of en- 





gagements perfectly groomed nails. .. . Nail polish? In 





; the end of the ote. 
Where will you find this important new accessory? The o ee 
Eversmart and refills are obtainable in all the smart ; ) en 
, ‘ : ... Nail white? It’s 
shops. If your favorite shop hasn't them, write us. in one end of the 
nue. ina ae. 4 Re 
bart dispenser, wit \ e, 
. . cotton opposite 
THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO ” oe seneath she 
Makers of Eversharp Pencils and Wahl Pens pane pret , 
board and file 





..« Manicure stick <a 
and brush? In the 

same small compart- 

ment as the file 


MANICURE COMPACT oo pittinsi Qe 


turn the buffer over 








© 1927, The Wah! Company, Chicago 
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omeccs Altman & Co. 


IMPONDERABLES 


Silk Marquisette, Exquisitely Handmade for All 
Summer’s Cool and Dainty Wearing 


Nightrobes, $12.75 Chemises, $9.75 Vests, $7.75 


ALTMAN LINGERIE-——-SECOND FLOOR 


NEW YORK 
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Step-in Panties, $7.95 
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“Something old 
And something new...” 











































Weddings are as old as Eve. Porcelain shoes are as new as 
today... . Porcelain? That delicately lovely shade in kid. . . 
Vici Kid, of course... in which so many smart little brides. 
maids’ feet will trip altarward in 1927. 


Porcelain is the palest, subtlest tone ever devised . . . just past 
white, just short of beige, just touched with faintest, greyed flshe 
colour to make it ideally becoming. It goes with the new blue . . . 
beloved of Paris and New York . .,. with the pinky beiges . . . 
the cool greens... the flower-garden prints... even with 
white. In a season where the colour-variety in costumes runs as 
fantastically, gayly bigh as it does today, Porcelain is a life-saver, 
a time-saver, a reputation-saver for the woman who prides ber- 


self on always baving the right shoes. 


Porcelain goes triumphantly wherever the smart world summers 
.. . or dances at the tea-bour in town... Does it go with 
you? If not . . . you go at your peril! 


ARE YOU CLEVER? 


If you're clever, you'll go to the nearest shoe shop . . . the smartest 
you know ... and ask to see Porcelain shoes. a 
You'll look inside for the Vici Lucky Horse- - 
shoe . . . it proves you've found the pot of gold 
at the end of te season's rainbow. Every 





KID 
d & 


MADE OMLT sy 
Vici colour is right .. . always. But Porcelain |Miimabhvestsoriaa 
is the most versatile of them all. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Inc. 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 
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opera pumps of pasha calf— 
ht 00 belt, lower and 
monogram motif—a per- 
fect ensemble of 
accessories 


“Reg 
4, 





a modern cycle in pasha calf 


the pumps 18.50 
the - 3.50 
the flower 3.50 
the monogram 

motif 1.50 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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e WHITTALL SALON assumes its place asd Museum 
of “Masterpieces of fe“Loom. and affords a luxurious 
retreat, where connoisseurs may for the firsf time 
view, the proudest products of the weavers art ~ 


the ‘Whitfall’~a knotfed rug. | 


The Whittall shown exclusively at Whittall’s 
JI Fast 51% Street New York City 


“ie WHITTAL] 


JU a turkish-ka 
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Hoviery 


All vilk chiffon hoviery 
Rene ge 


Sponsored by: The Fashionables; 
Society Women; Debutantes and Stars 
of the Screen and Stage. 


In the 16 Smart Spring Shades 








You 4s may purchase Kay ser Si Ik Produ cts at all the Better Pag and at the Kays ser 
Stor re, Fifth Avenue at 41st Stre et, opposite the _ ary, wher re the ere is a rma- 
nent di spla ay of the latest Paris Styles in hosi ry, underwear and aati. 





*Pat. July 6, 1926 
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IGHT now as you read this 
page there are more Circu- 
line Waves being given in 
America than all other systems 
of permanent waving combined .. . 
because women of fashion realize that 
not only is a Circuline Wave beautiful, 
naturally flowing, but it is, above all 
things, safe! 



































The Nestle Hair Text-o- 
meter tells your hairdresser 
to which of ten classes your 
hair belongs—which Circuline 
to use in waving tt. 







Circuline is free—absolutely free — from 
lye, potash and ammonia—chemicals that 
are injurious to the hair structure. Circuline 
is gentle, too. It requires but seven minutes 
of temperate heat—100 degrees /ess than is 
required for a marcel wave! 































But to be sure you are getting a Circuline Wave, 
make certain that your hairdresser uses authentic 
Circulines. You will recognize them—individu- 
ally wrapped, with “Nestle Circuline” stamped 
on the glassine wrapper—as she immerses one for 
each curl in clear, fresh water. 

































Because Circuline treats each head of hair accord- 

ing to its individual requirements, you may decide 

—from test curls made on your own head —just 
how tight, or loose, you wish your wave to be... 
You are assured in advance of perfect results! 


For the Circuline booklet — fill out the coupon now! 


N c S 4. E 
- Circuline 


Ee LR eae | PERMANENT WAVE 











C. NESTLE CO. i 
F;- Dept. EE4, 12 E. 49th St. ica 
@4| New York City ik 






Please send me your booklet describing NESTLE 
C!RCULINE, also the names and addresses of the 
Circuline hairdressers nearest my address who 
| will give the Nestle Hair Test before they wave 
my hair 














Name .......... 
















Patented July 13, 1926. Other Patents Pending 
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oe One of the Saybrooke 
hand tailored group. 


Trademark registered 


A four piece sports suit that is the highest expression of style 
and comfort in fine hand-tailored clothing. Jacket, waistcoat 
and trousers of plain effect fabric, knickers of same or with subtle 
overplaid. Choice imported and domestic woolens, $49.75 to $59.75 


MACY’S Shops ror Men 
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SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT 








THIS MATCHLESS AGE 


ly ts | 
bt ¢ a i FF ,4 
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Continent |... JaUESEt, Wie 


 « PARIS, over by Hote/ des Invalides, there’s a small , o C,\eaFa.' > 
shop that sells matches, as curios. And every once in ‘ ' e 2 OPS ¢ 4 
a while some diligent son of Uncle Sam hits upon the i car" pe os 
place and buys out the whole stock. So you can’t be . 
sure of getting matches there. "9 





% 











The French, in the main, have given up matches. 
They have their a//umeurs des cigarettes—and, by Gallic ! 
nature, the manual dexterity to operate them. 


8 tas 
oe 


But pity the poor American who finds himself - ae 
promenading on Champs Elysees with naught save : in “SS 
cigarettes and a desire for a light. A very ordinary : f 
Parisian can positively snub him even with a lighter q) 
that doesn’t work. gx 





If you plan to go abroad, then, it is important that ! \ 
you secure a dependable lighter and a passport. jaf i 1 \ 
a i 
f 


Until recently dependable lighters were the harder 
problem. But Douglass has solved that with a per- Ee 
fected lighter, combining precision and simplicity. he 
The Douglass is entirely automatic; it has no gadgets 
to lift, no sooty wheels to thumb — it lights at the 
mere press of a trigger! i = 
Or, if you are not gcing to Europe, give one to an por | 
embarking friend and you can follow his trail by his ag, ae =~. 
picture post cards— while with your own Douglass ds 3 
you blithely travel in smart smoking circles here. 2 ke 
Most all good tobacconists atid jewelers display a ee sisting. 
wide selection of Douglass models; i : ’ 
and Hargraft & Sons, Wrigley Build- SCARS TE teas 
ing, Chicago—if you write them— 
will gladly direct you to the hand- 
iest shop. The Douglass Company. 





In continental cities no end of trouble faces the 
touring smoker who must seek a match emporium. 
“It is to laugh,’ say Douglass owners 


Press the trigger—there’s your light 











cA new model in burnished 
metal, the Black Douglass, 
sells for $5. Others come in 
silver or gold plate, some 
leather covered, at higher 
prices 


«An interesting chased de 
sign sets this Douglass 
apart. It is offered in tri- 
ple silver plate at $12, in 
similar gold plate at $16 














LOOK FOR NAME DOUGLASS ON BOTTOM OF LIGHTER 
Use Douglass Lighter Fluid; just the right grade | 


The Douglass Lighter 
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TA Ow AT £ M E ! "SeLUE ORCHIO F 


CORDAY, PARIS 


15, RUE DE LA PAIX 


IMPORTED BY LIONEL , 320 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK 
CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE 7 


Copyright by Lionel Trading Co., Inc. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, APRIL 29, TO FRIDAY, MAY 6, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


(Because of the uncertainty of spring 
theatrical engagements, it is advisable to 
verify from the daily papers the continu- 
ance of attractions at theatres listed. 
Unless otherwise noted, performances 
begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.mM.—or at least 
that’s the managers’ story—and the mid- 
week matinée is on Wednesday. E. and 
W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


BroapwAy—The dark clouds behind the 
silver lining of the Great White 
Way. BroapHurst, 44, W. 

CaponsAccHi—Walter Hampden con- 
ducts himself through a Renaissance 
murder. 2:15 and 8:15 P.M. 
HAMPDEN’S, B’way at 63. 

Cuicaco—Murder and publicity served 
up with satire. With Francine Lar- 
rimore. 2:35 and 8:35 p.m. Music 
Box, 45, W. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—That raucous com- 
edy revived. Century, Cent. Pk. W. 
at 63. Opens Mon., May 2. 

CrimE—The super-crook and all the 
super-hokum that goes with him 
making a good entertainment. Mat. 
Thurs. Times Square, 42, W. 

Evectra—Margaret Anglin in two spe- 
cial performances of the tragedy by 
Sophocles. Tues., May 3, and Wed., 
May 4, at 8:30 p.m. METROPOLITAN 
Opera House. 


Her Carppoarp Lover—French farce 
giving Jeanne Eagels and Leslie 
Howard _ splendid _ opportunities. 
EMPIRE, B’way at 40. 

LittLe THEATRE 2TOURNAMENT—The 
annual gathering of the small-town 
troupes. Week of May 2, every Eve. 
Frotic THEATRE, atop New Am- 
sterdam, 42, 

Lyric Birt—Early Italian comedy, and 
folk dancing for a diverse evening. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, 466 
Grand. Busses leave Times Sq. at 
8 p.m. Closes Sun., May 1. 


REPERTORY—Eva Le Gallienne and her 

company presenting—Fri., Apr. 29, 
Locandiera”; Sat. 
(eve.) 


“La 
“Twelfth Night,” 


(mat.), 
“Three 





Sisters.” Last three performances 
of the season. Civic REPERTORY, 6 
Ave. at 14. 


Ricot You Are Ir You THINK You 
Are—Pirandello puts the theme of 
his fable in the title. Garrick, 35, 
E. Fri., Apr. 29, and Sat., Apr. 30. 
Then off until May 9, while— 

Mr. Pim Passes By—and disturbs a 
peaceful domestic scene for the week 
of May 2. Mat. Thurs. Garrick, 
35, E. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—A poignant his- 
tory of the Love and: Works of two 
of Saturday’s children. Boorn, 45, 
Ww. 

SprEAD EacLt—E—The war with Mexico 
at last, with satire for ordnance. 
Martin Beck, 45, W. 

Tue BarKer—A tent show and the dis- 
turbed lives of the performers in it. 
BittmoreE, 47, W. 

THE Comic—The play-within-a-play, 
brightly done. Masque, 45, W 
Tue Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more demonstrates what’s spice for 
the gander is spice for the goose. 

MAXxINE EL tort, 39, E. 

Tue Gossipy Sex—An amusing epic of 
the he-gossip. With Lynne Over- 
man. MANSFIELD, 47, W. 

Tue Pray’s THE THinc—Light talk, 
and a lot of it, rescuing a wrecked 
engagement. Mat. Thurs. Henry 
MILtEr’s, 43, E. 

THE Roap to Rome—Why Hannibal 
did not take Rome. With Jane 
Cowl. PiaynHouse, 48, E. 

THE Seconp Man—A good comedy 
made brilliant by perfect acting. 
Guitp, 52, W. Fri., Apr. 29, and 
Sat., Apr. 30. Then off until May 
9, while— 

PyGMALION—Shaw’s Cinderella story, 
plays for the week of May 2. Mat. 


Thurs. Guttp, 52, W. 
THE Sitver Corp—Mother love as 
psychoanalysis sees it. JOHN 


Go.pEN, 58, E. Fri., Apr. 29, and 
Sat., Apr. 30. Then off until May 
9, while— 

McCoss’s DAuGHTER—wrestles 
with bootleggers before a Maine 
background for the week of May 2. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


NED 


Mat. Thurs. JoHN GoLpeN, 58, E. 
Tue Spmwer—Murder in a vaudeville 
theatre providing ingenious excite- 
ment. CHANIN’s, 46, W. 
TuHurston—The magician pulling a lot 
of tricks out of his bag. Sun. Eve. 
also. CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 
Tommy—Good, clean fun about youth 
and its romances. ELTINGE, 42, W. 


WITH MUSIC 


Countess Maritza—Good music sur- 
rounding a dull plot. JoLson’s, 7 
Ave. at 59. 

HoneyMoon LANE—Eddie Dowling in a 
musical play about pickles and that 
Little White House. KNICKER- 
BOCKER, B’way at 38. 

LeMarre’s Arrairs—Charlotte Green- 
wood, Lester Allen, and Ted Lewis 
in a good revue. Maygestic, 44, W. 

Lucky—Stars of all kinds in an average 
musical show. Mary Eaton, Walter 


Catlett and Paul Whiteman. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. 
Ou, Kay!—Gertrude Lawrence, Betty 


Compton, and Gershwin music. 2:35 
and 8:35 p.m. IMPERIAL, 45, W. 

Preccy-ANN—It’s all a dream, but an 
amusing one. With Helen Ford. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. 

Queen Hicu—“A Pair of Sixes” gone 
musical most successfully. AmBsas- 
sADoR, 49, W. 

Rio Rira—A beautiful show in an un- 


usual theatre. Mat. Thurs. 2:15 
and 8:15 p.m. ZIEGFELD, 6 Ave. 
at 54. 


ScanDALS—One of the bigger and better 
revues. With a load of stars. 2:20 
and 8:20 p.m. ApoLto, 42, W. 

THE Desert Sonc—A terrible plot 
about sheiks and sand, but good sing- 
> and staging. Casino, B’way at 


THE RAmBLERS—Marie Saxon dancing 
delightfully, and Clark and McCul- 
lough being amusing. Lyric, 42, W. 

Yours Truty—Leon Errol and Marion 
Harris in a semi-operetta. SHU- 
BERT, 44, W 

SuNDAY NIGHT Sacred ConcEerTs— 
“Vaudeville” hiding behind “sacred.” 
Quality uncertain. PALAcE, B’way at 
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What is 50 rare as--- 


Lmported (french 


FLOSTERY 
"£193 


the pair 
Presented by 
I. MILLER 


Much, much rarer than that day 
in June--and just as worthy of a 
poet's fever! Sheer! Only Paris 
knows how to make such real 
enchantment of something that’s 
scarcely substance! Clox so differ- 
ent, “they give one to think!” A 
piquant picot edge... that makes 
one wish skirts were shorter yet! 
And all at about a third the price 
that prevails elsewhere! Rare in- 
deed, and irresistible to you who 
love to wear exquisite things... 


and to those who like to see them! 


Shades: 
VIDA SHARI GRIS 2 
SABLE D’OR ARGENT 


I. MILLER 


Beautiful Hosiery 
FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET 
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| Custom 


Demands | 
Packard 


Throughout the history 
of the motor car whenever 
New Yorkers have thought 
of custom built bodies they 
have thought of Packard. | 


From the moment of its 
introduction such masters 
of the coach builder’s art as 
Derham, Fleetwood, Hol- 
brook, Le Baron, Dietrich, 
Judkins and Rollston, have 
recognized that the lines 
of the Packard Eight chassis 
are peculiarly adaptable to 
their craftsmanship. 








Such popularity has laid 


a responsibility at our door. 


It is in fulfillment of this 
responsibility that we are 
cooperating with these 
master coach builders in 
offering at our New York 
Show Rooms, during the 
week of May 9th, a special 
display of custom built cars. 








We sincerely believe that 
no finer examples of the 
modern coachmaker’s art 
have ever been placed on 
exhibition. 


If you are interested in 
the custom built motor car, 
it will be to your satisfac- 
tion to view this display. 


The custom built Pack- 

ard cars, here on display, 
range in price from $5475 
to $9975. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 
THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18l1st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


1037 




















CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


47, 8:30 p.m.; EARL CARROLL, 7 Ave. 
at 50, 8:30 p.m.; WINTER GARDEN, 
B’way at 50, 8 p.m. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Srerra’s SPANISH ‘THEATRE — Three 
weeks of repertory—and it’s in 
Spanish. Beginning May 2: “The 


Road to Happiness,” opening night. 
Sat. Mat. only. Forrest, 49, W. 
(Dates of openings should be verified 
because of frequent late changes by man- 
agers.) 


| 
AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—Larry 
Siry’s music as inspiring to dance to 
as ever.** 

Crus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Frances Wil- 
liams singing blues and Foster and 
Marshall dancing.*** 

Crus Mrrapor, 200 W. 51—Cocoanut 
Grove Room opens May 4 with 
Albert Hugo and Josephine Head 
dancing.** 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Mitty 
and Tillio, European acrobatic team, 
entertaining a civilized crowd.** 

Cius RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Harry 
Richman introducing at least one 
new wisecrack every night.** 

Georce Oxsen’s Crus, 159 W. 49.— 
Murphy and Johnson dancing in a 
gay and amusing club.** 

Paropy Cius, B’way at 48—Clayton, 
Jackson and Durante as amusing as 
ever.* 

PauL WHITEMAN’S, B’way at 48.—Our 
better Broadway belles dancing to 
the best music in the world.** 

SALon Roya, 310 W. 58.—A _ jovial 
haunt, featuring Tommy Lyman, 
that is legitimately open until morn- 
ing.* 

Texas Guinan, 117 W. 48.—The un- 
daunted Queen of late night life is 
now rioting here.* 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Margot and 
Gerry dancing in a pleasantly refined 
atmosphere.*** 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—Coun- 
TY Fair, 54 E. 9, is one of the best 
exponents of the Village spirit and 
low couvert.* 

HARLEM—Barron’s Exciusive Cup, 7 
Ave. at 134, and SMALL’s, 7 Ave. at 
134, are the high spots. Go late and 
do not dress. 
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“GOINGS ON. 
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[ FROM FRIDAY, APRIL 29, To— 


Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, B’way 
at 53, is the best for Russian atmos- 
phere and entertainment.* 

*Neepn’T Dress. 
**Betrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays), 
***\Viust Dress. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3. E. and W. mean 
East and West of Broadway.) 


CuHANG—The terrors of existence in a 
Siamese jungle. Acted by natives— 
animal and human. Continuous from 
9:30 a.m. Rivowt, B’way at 49. 

Op IrRonsipEsS—A _ foolish plot made 
worth while by beautiful photog- 
raphy. CRITERION, B’way at 44. 

RouGH Ripers—Romance and a touch 
of the Spanish-American War un- 
wind a good picture. CoHAN, B’way 
at 43. 

Stipe Ketty Sitiwe—Of a wisecracking 
youth who broke amusingly into the 
Big Leagues. Empassy, B’way at 47. 

THE Bic ParapE—John Gilbert and 
Renée Adorée in a stirring war pic- 
ture. Astor, B’way at 45. 

Wuat Price Giory—The play turned 
gloriously comic. With Victor Mc- 
Laglen. Harris, 42, W. 

WHEN A MAN Loves—John Barrymore 
and Dolores Costello in some fetch- 
ing hokum about Manon Lescaut. 
Vitaphone at 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. 
Feature at 3 (3:30 Sun.) and 9 p.m. 
Warner's, B’way at 51. 

The following also are recommended. 

Consult the daily papers to learn if they 

are showing and where: 


Buinp A.ieys, Let Ir Rain, Lone 
Pants, Lovers? and Wuite Go tp. 


ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., weekdays only.) 
BECKMANN—One of the more important 

Germans. New Art Circre, 35 
W. 57. 
CHILDREN—The most precocious paint- 
ers we know of. WuitNey Stupio, 
8 W. 8. Closes May 1. 
Drawincs—Old Masters, including 
Michael Angelo and Rubens. Co- 


RONA Munot, 310 Riverside. Closes 
May 5. 

Mixed Brew—Some good French and 
lesser Americans, mainly from the 
Quinn collection. 


DENSING, 43 E. 57. 


VALENTINE Dvu- 
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FRIDAY, MAY 6, INCLUSIVE] 


MoperNs—Paintings and _ prints by 
Americans. Open Sun., 3 to 6 P.M. 
Our GaAttery, 113 W. 13. 

More—One of the younger men of 
promise. Artists’ GALLERY, 51 E. 
60. 

PALESTINE CHILDREN—Drawings from 
the younger set of the Holy Land. 
New GaAtiery, Madison at 57. 
Closes Apr. 30. 

Paris AMERICANS—Men working near 
the source. BrooKLYN Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn. 

RocKWELL KEnt—An important Ameri- 
can painter. WHILDENSTEIN, 5 Ave. 
at 52. Closes May 7. 

Sistey—One of the best French. Dvu- 
RAND-RugeL, 12 E. 57. Closes 
May 3. 

SpriING SALON—A refined version of the 
Independents. Open Sun. 2 to 6 P.M. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park at 59. 

Tit1AN—The new acquisition on view. 
Open Sun., 1 to 6 p.m. METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM. 


MUSIC 
ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 
Zaslawsky conducting: CARNEGIE 
HALL, Fri. Eve., Apr. 29, at 8:30. 

Miscua LevitzK1—One of the most fa- 
mous pianists playing in a concerto. 
Daily, week beginning Apr. 30. 
Roxy THEATRE, 8 Ave. at 50. 

Metuis, LHEVINNE, AND Musica ART 
QuarTET—Chicago Opera soprano 
and an excellent pianist in a benefit. 
CARNEGIE HALL, Sat. Eve., Apr. 30, 
at 8:30. 


SPORTS 

Box1NG—LOUGHRAN VS. STRIBLING. Two 
of the most eminent light-heavy- 
weights. Tues., May 3, at 8:15 p.m. 
Epsets Fievp, B’klyn. Take B. M. 
T. and get off at Prospect Park. 

BASEBALL—PROFESSIONAL—BOSTON VS. 
Giants, Fri., Apr. 29; Sat., Apr. 30. 
Rosins vs. Giants, Mon., May 2; 
Tues., May 3; Wed. May 4; 
Thurs., May 5. CHIcAGo vs. 
Giants, Fri., May 6. All games at 
3 p.m. Potro Grounps, 8 Ave. 
at 157. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Bus No. 3. 

PHILA. vs. YANKEES, Sun., May 1, 
at 3:30 p.m. YANKEE STADIUM, 
Grand Ave. at 161. Take 6 or 9 
Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. Subway. 

CoLLEGE—CoRNELL vs. CoLUM- 
BIA, Fri., Apr. 29. DarTMOUTH VS. 








CoLtumBIA, Fri., May 6. 3:30 p.m. 
BAKER FIELD, B’way at 218. 

BrooKLyN Horse SHow—Last two days, 
Fri., Apr. 29, and Sat., Apr. 30, at 
7:30 p.m., and Sat. Aft. BRooKLYN 
Ripinc & Drivinc CLus. Take B. 
M. T. and get off at Prospect Park. 

RaciING—JAMAICA TRACK, weekdays at 
2:30 p.m. Jamaica, L. I. Special 
trains leave Penn. Station. 

TENNIS—COoLLEGE—N. Y. U. vs. CoL- 
uMBIA, Mon., May 2. DARTMOUTH 
vs. CoLUMBIA, Fri., May 6. 3:30 p.m. 
New York TENNIS CLus, B’way at 
238. 

ON THE AIR 

Go_pMAN Banpd—WEAF, Fri. Eves., 
Apr. 29 and May 6, at 8. 

Boston SyMPpHONy—Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. Last concert of the season. 
WJZ, Sat. Eve., Apr. 30, at 8:10. 

ALpA, WERRENRATH AND KoOCHANSKI— 
Opera and concert stars. Atwater- 
Kent Hour, WEAF, Sun., May 1, 
at 9:15. 

Utica JuBILEE SInGERS—WJZ, Sun., 
May 1, at 7:30. 

PRESIDENT CooLipGE—Speaking at the 
Pan-American Congress. WJZ and 
WEAF, Tues. Eve., May 3, at 10. 


OTHER EVENTS 

Circus—Roll your own description. And 
have the freaks been mentioned? 
Weekdays, 2 and 8 p.m. Last week. 
Map. Se. GARDEN. 

FLEET 1N Hupson—AIll the battleships 
not in China or Nicaragua come for 
a two weeks’ holiday, beginning Fri., 
Apr. 29. Boats to visit the ships 
leave 59, 79, 96, and 125 Streets, 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. daily. 

HistoricAL FAGEANT—Some old New 
York families exhibit their memora- 
bilia. Wed. Eve., May 4. Town 
Hatt, 43, E. of B’way. 

OutTpoor AMUSEMENT ParkKs—The first 
of the summer entertainment eccen- 
tricities make their appearance. 
Opening Sat., Apr. 30: PALIsADES 
PaRK (take Ft. Lee Ferry from 
125 St.) and Srariticut Park, 
Bronx River at 177. 

Witp West SHow—The old West as 
you and the movies have heard about 
it. Daily 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. Closes 
Sun., May 1. 69TH REGIMENT 
Armory, Lexington at 26. 

CoLLEGE Dramatics—“The Bold Bad 
Man” comes down from New Haven 
via the Yale Dramatic Society. Fri., 
Apr. 29, at 8:30. HecKscHER THEA- 
TRE, 5 Ave. at 104. 
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Jranklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FirrH AVE., At 38th St., NEw YORK 
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presents 
an exquisite parfum luxury in the 
strange, new odeur 


BLEU DE CHINE 


Seldom is there created a new odeur totally 


unlike anything ever before conceived. Vet the 


opinion emanating from Paris... and New 
York ... is that in creating Bleu de Chine, 


Isabey has given the world an unequalled 








partum masterpiece. Its rare and irresistible 
nuances .. . its long-lasting fragrance .. . will 
bring an essentially new... and a strangely 
captivating .... aura to your loveliness. 


Bleu de Chine, and other Isabey odeurs—Lys, 
Ambre de Carthage, Sourire Fleuri and 
Divertissement — may be found at all 


the very smartest stores. 


Isabey’s Bleu de Chine—as well as 
Ambre de Carthage, Sourire Fleuri 
and Lys—is flaconned in this exqui- 
site, iridescent perle~in % ounce, 
one ounce and two ounces 





BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK, Importers 
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A chic combination of parch- 
ment and snake skin. Its 
beauty is enhanced by the 
trim Wescott Sole. Cordo- 
Hyde laces. Finished with 
visible fast color eyelets. 
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5S: INCE WOMEN have taken up golf, every big tourna- 
ment has become an important social event. Whether you 
are actively participating or one of the many spectators, 
sport clothes make the correct apparel in which to appear. 


Tournament players are as thoughtful of their dress as they are of 
the game. The golfer’s footwear is conspicuous, for the gallery is 
constantly watching with a critical eye the player’s stance. Con- 
sequently, the golfer’s shoes must be smart as well as practical. 


The trim Wescott SOLE adds considerably to the elegance and 
refinement of the sport shoe. The comforting lightness and ex- 
traordinary gripping power of this superior outdoor sole make 
Wescott SOLED shoes the choice of many golfers. 


These soles. are securely attached Ask your dealer to show you 
to the shoe by the shoes with 
GOODYEAR WELT PROCESS Wescott SOLES 
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Wescott So.ep 
shoes may be 
purchased in the 
following New 
York shops: 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Ca; 
A. De Pinna Co.; 
B. Altman & Co.; 
Best + Co.; Brown- 
ing, King & Co., 
1265 roadway. 
547 Fulton St., 
and 16 Cooper Sq.; 
Franklin Slade 

Co.; Lord & 
Taylor; Nunn- 
Bush Stores, 133 
Nassau St. an 
1462 Broadway; 
Rogers Peet Co.; 
Saks & Co. 








Sport Sole. 

lightness of this non-slip- 

ping sole will appeal to 
the sportswoman. 





This distinctive two-toned 
Short oxford tie of parch- 
ment and tan is equipped 
with the neat Wescott 


The extreme 





A fashionable sport oxford 
of ostrich skin featuring 
Wescott—the ideal outdoor 
sole. Equippea with Cordo- 
Hyde laces and dainty vis- 
ible fast color eyelets. 





A smart two-toned Wescott 
soled sport oxford of tan 
calf with a saddle of alli- 
gator, Cordo- Hyde laces. 
Tailored with visible 
fast color evelets. 









UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, “Boston, Massachusetts 


THE SOLE OF QUALITY 


WESCOTT SOLES 


FOR SHOES OF DISTINCTION 
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the starting point .. 


. . whether traveling north, 
south, east or west... via motor, 
train, boat, or the modern way, 


by aeroplane... 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


OING to the dentist is a dis- 

GG agreeable experience, but it 

should not break a man all up. 

“Good heavens!” we exclaimed to a 

friend on seeing him issue from a den- 

tal emporium, “what’s the matter with 
you?” 

He looked at us a moment speech- 
less with horror. “Chauncey Depew 
is in there,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“having a tooth filled, and he’s just 
had his ninety-third birthday. It means 





I've got sixty more years of dental 
trouble ahead of me.” 


i remained for a helpful friend, 
something of an amateur statisti- 
cian, to solve the real element of mys- 
tery in the Snyder case—why, since all 
veniremen look alike, did it take so 
long to get a jury? It seems that the 
total of the ages of the jurors is five 
hundred years. Apparently that pre- 
cise total had to be reached and, of 
course, such a thing requires time. 





NCIDENTALLY, 
prophecy about the litterateurs re- 
porting the Snyder trial came true the 
first day. The sum total of the Du- 
rant - Watkins - Straton - Woodward- 
Joyce story was that it represented 


our uncanny 


merely the preconceived notions of the 
writers on current events in general, 
and that it could as well have been 
written by almost anybody, at home, 
about almost anything. 


ND that, strangely enough, re- 

minds us that this week is—by 
proclamation of President Coolidge— 
American Forest Week, consecrated to 
the preservation of trees. The Presi- 
dent picked a wonderful week to feel 
deeply on the subject of silviculture: 
the Snyder writers alone have laid 
waste great tracts of spruce. Rolls of 
newsprint, like great tree trunks, are 
still being trundled in steady streams 
into the pressrooms, and the spectacle 
of our virgin timber coming to so sad 
an end should bring to the Presidential 
eyes tears enough to quench a hundred 
forest fires. But of course he can’t 
suggest that the way to have more 
trees is to have smaller newspapers and 
fewer special writers. It might hurt 
somebody’s feelings. 


Y nature kind, and by training 
quick in emergencies, we were 
only too glad to be stopped on Fifth 
Avenue by a lady who said she had 
something in her eye. A little ex- 
cavating with the corner of her hand- 
kerchief soon brought to light a soft- 
coal cinder, and earned us the lady’s 
gratitude. It was only when we looked 
up for a moment from our work that 
we discovered we had drawn a crowd 
larger than was in attendance at the 
Sherry-Netherland fire. 


E learn that, in keeping with 
current modes, the bellboys at 
the new Park Central Hotel are to be 
trained by a former officer in the 
United States Marines. In fact, we 
have looked over the whole building 


situation in New York City, and it ap- 
pears that, to put up a hotel or a the- 
atre, you first get an officer in the 





Marines, and then you start breaking 
ground. 


T was the noon hour. Six work- 
men, diggers of a hole, were down 

on their hunkers before a little fire 
they’d kindled in the middle of Park 
Avenue traffic. They had spiked their 
meat and their fat hunks of bread on 
pointed sticks and were toasting them 
in the blaze, silently regarding the ac- 
tion of the flames, curiously unaware 
of the quick progress of a city at both 
elbows. Heaven be our witness, we 
were consumed with a primordial de- 










als) 
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sire to join them. It is the way to eat 
lunch! 


Authentic 


T a recent benefit art exhibition, 
old masters which had been bor- 
rowed from wealthy collectors were 
arranged about the gallery with the 
names of the lenders displayed as a 
matter of courtesy. Two rather 
haughty dowagers made the rounds 
with the aid of lorgnettes. They 
paused in front of a sixteenth century 
canvas. 
“Rawther nice,” one of them re- 
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marked. “Yes,” said the other, lean- 
ing forward to identify it, “it’s a 
Clarence Mackay.” 


Playhouse 


UST as cab drivers were becoming 

Grand-Street-conscious and could 
take you readily to the arc-lighted door 
of No. 466, the Neighborhood Play- 
house announces its impending  sus- 
pension. The Misses Alice and Irene 
Lewisohn, its seneschals, the procla- 
mation says, want time to consider be- 
fore going further. ‘That they are 
entitled to the pause is indicated by 
the fact that, in twelve years, they 
have ‘spent more than $500,000—a 
sum greater than that allotted to the 
Comédie Frangaise by the French 
government over the same period—in 
their fascinating and far-reaching ex- 
periment. 

The story of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse and of its sponsors is, we 
think, interesting. The Misses Lew- 
isohn were left a fortune by the 
death of their parents. Their father 
had been interested in the Henry 
Street Settlement of Miss Lillian 
Wald and this gave them contact with 
the field of sociology. ‘They were 
impressed by the fact that the chari- 
tably inclined almost without excep- 
tion gave their money to meet the 
physical needs of the poor but let them 
starve for beauty. So they gave up a 
luxurious home, took a simple roof 
apartment on West Tenth Street and 
turned their attention to the East Side. 


HEY began with the Henry 

Street Dramatic Club, for which 
they arranged annual festivals, writ- 
ing much of the dramatic material 
themselves. Within five years the fes- 
tivals had become weekly affairs and 
had moved to Clinton Hall for more 
space. It was then that they presented 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, seating 
four hundred and eleven persons, to 
the Settlement. There were motion 
pictures during the week at five cents, 
and plays over the weekends at twen- 
ty-five and fifty cents. ‘They gave 
Dunsany and Shaw and Andreyev, all 
with amateurs. In 1920 they essayed 
Galsworthy’s “The Mob” and finally 
called in professional aid. That was 
the beginning of a permanent com- 
pany. Then came “The Grand Street 
Follies of 1922,” the first big suc- 
cess, and finally, last year, “The Dyb- 
buk,” so well done that practically 
every theatrical producer invited it up- 
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town. The difficulty now seems to 
be that the repertory plan has become 
too expensive for the Grand Street lo- 
cation. Of late the annual deficit has 
mounted to $35,000. 

In the Neighborhood work Miss 
Alice Lewisohn, the older, has domi- 
nated in the dramatic experiments and 
is regarded as an able director. Her 
sister has given more attention to the 
dance experiments, and has taken part 
in several of the bills. Miss Alice 
married Mr. Bertram Crowley, a 
British painter and poet, several years 
ago. The Neighborhood Playhouse 
is not their only interest of the sort. 
Every summer scores of tenement 
children spend a vacation at their 
Echo Hill Farm in Westchester 
County. They also have adopted sev- 
en homeless children and reared them, 
and they have educated numberless 
young men and women who have 
shown talent. They live with aus- 
tere simplicity. Neither, for instance, 
owns an automobile. 


MEMBER OF THE literary 

trade tells us, delightedly, that 
the Book of the Month Club, etc., 
have a new rival. Every day now, it 
seems, persons appear at bookshops 
with newspaper clippings containing 
the names of the volumes Boston has 
put upon her blacklist and order the 
list in toto. The bookmen have chris- 
tened the new organization the Bos- 


ton Banned Book Club. 


Fugazy 


ERY MUCH as if he were an 
atrial bomb, Mr. Humbert J. 
Fugazy has suddenly appeared in the 
upper ether of the promoting world as 
Mr. Tex Rickard’s rival. The sport- 
ing public has long been prepared for 
Mr. Fugazy’s detonation, but the gen- 
eral public is startled. A man un- 
known a year ago, he now throws 
down the gage of battle to Mr. Rick- 
ard with the purchase of a site for 
a $12,000,000 sports arena, a stone’s 
throw from Tex’s Madison Square 
Garden stronghold. A Gettysburg 
between the rival promoters is to be 
expected, for Fugazy has already 
snatched two important  pugilistic 
events from his opponent, eminently 
the Berlenbach-Delaney fight last 
June. 
There are two sides of Humbert 
Fugazy. He is the son of Louis 
Fugazy, aged ninety, the banker of 


Bleecker Street; he is more or less in 
charge of his father’s bank and he has 
a downtown office in the Woolworth 
Building for the transaction of his 
real estate and other ordinary business. 
All these things he looks, for he has a 
bald head, clear eyes, a stocky figure, 
and his preference is for dark clothing. 

On the other hand he lives in 
Greenwich Village; without his 
father’s knowledge, he learned to box 
as a youth and fought under the name 
of Jack Lee; he is a born sportsman; 
he has a second office at 1599 Broad- 
way, at the door of which stands a 
husky ex-pug who promises to sock 
on the jaw anybody who drops ashes 
on the carpet instead of in the big 
brass spittoon; he owns the Fugazy 
movie theatre on the corner of Hous- 
ton and Macdougal; and lastly he 
used to swim daily, winter and sum- 
mer, in the Atlantic Ocean near Man- 
hattan Beach. 


UST at the present he is a very. very 

busy man. The old days of motor- 
ing comfortably down to his Italian 
villa on Long Island are over. Now he 
can seldom find time to look in on the 
old gym where he used to box, to stop 
for a few moments at the old hangouts 
south of Fourth Street, or sit in his 
bank as he was one time wont to do. 
Humbert Fugazy, if any man ever 
was, has been taken charge of by the 
Twentieth Century. He now dashes 
from his office on lower Broadway to 
his office on upper Broadway, from 
Houston Street to Ebbets Field, from 
the Italian grandmother of Sullivan 
Street who wants to deposit her five 
dollars, to Mr. Gene Tunney, who 
wants to get a cheque for one mil- 
lion. 


Mot 


LADY admirer, it appears, cooed 

to Mr. Percy Hammond, the 
critic: “It’s so wonderful the way you 
can say the most cutting things about 
a person and yet do it so blandly that 
he hardly realizes what has happened 
to him.” “Yeah,” said Mr. Edward 
Hope Coffey, who was there, “‘these 
critics! Venom from contented rat- 
tlesnakes.” 


Flat 


HE return to the home town of 
the “local boy” who has made 
good in the big city is rarely, we have 
understood, what it might be. In 





“DispLtay No. 2—An_unparal- 
leled array of peculiar and 
perplexing personalities marching 
before you in plentitudinous pro- 
cession constituting the greatest 
parade of human freaks and oddi- 
ties ever assembled.” 


connection with this we have to report 
the particularly sad experience of a 
young banker who, after eight years 
of absence, alighted at the station of 
the town of his birth. There was, 
despite his expectations, no one on the 
platform whom he knew. No one. 
Discouraged, he sought out the baggage 
master, a friend since boyhood. ‘To 
him at least he would be welcome, and 
he was about to extend a hearty greet- 
ing when the other spoke first. 


“Hello, George,” he said. ‘Goin’ 


5 
away! 


Codptimists 
ELDOM do we go through a 


week without hearing that another 
coéperative apartment house is on its 
way up or that someone, usually of 
more or less note, has moved into one 
already up. The situation finally 
reached the point at which we decided 
to find out something about it. Now 
we are able to report, on the word of 
our personal real-estate authority, that 
in the upper East Side alone there are 
nearly eighty of these buildings: 
The idea itself, of course, is not 
new. On the Continent codperative 


apartments have existed for years, and 


there have been a few in the neighbor- 
hood of Gramercy Park since about 















“You don’t sing, do you, Phyllis?” 


“Good Heavens! 


No!” 


“Oh, darling, yowre perfect!” 


1870. The war, bringing high rents, 
high taxes and high wages for serv- 
ants, has, however, made the idea gen- 
erally popular now. 

Among the tenants of the new 
buildings are many whose families 
have long maintained houses as the 
city grew up about them. Some of 
them, by leasing roofs and making 
gardens, are able to carry with them 
to their new sites something of the 
same atmosphere. Mr. Jay Gould has 
one of these, at 444 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, and thus is enabled to have his 
own squash courts and even a con- 
servatory. 

The Honorable Mrs. Frederick FE. 
Guest not only has a beautiful roof 
garden for her apartment in Sutton 
Place South but is reported also to have 
an onyx bathtub. In the same building 
are to be found George Haven Put- 
nam, Charles Robinson Smith, Joseph 
Larocque, John Sherman Hoyt, and 
Mrs. Duncan Ellsworth. Mme. Gal- 
li-Curci, the opera singer, is reported 
to have dispatched an agent all the 


way to her native Italy to buy the 
furnishings of her “codp,” at 1020 
Fifth Avenue. And in the same 
building Franklyn Hutton has pur- 
chased two apartments, one for him- 
self and one for his daughter, Bar- 
bara. He is, they say, spending a for- 
tune for the decorations. 


M*™ Cooper Hewitt has an 
apartment at 1115 Fifth Ave- 
nue and, confessing that she had 
thrown nothing away for thirty-two 
years, asked that a few storerooms be 
built into it. Harrison Williams has, 
at 36 East Seventy-second Street, a 
duplex for his sister and a triplex for 
himself with a gymnasium, sound- 
proof out of consideration for his co- 
tenants. C. Bai Lihme has a triplex 
apartment with a roof garden, at 950 
Fifth Avenue, for himself, and a 
smaller apartment for his daughter. 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt II owns 
an apartment at 666 Park Avenue. 
Among the other codptimists we 
may list: Robert Low Pierrepont, 
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Irving T. Bush, Darwin P. Kingsley, 
DeLancey Kountze, Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, William Jay Schief- 
felin, Mrs. Stanford White, L. Gor- 
don Hammersley, Edward P. Mellon, 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, William Zieg- 
ler, Jr., and Lady White Todd. 
The latest codperative building we 
have heard of is the Campanile which, 
when completed, will stand at Fifty- 
second Street, with its balconies look- 
ing out over the East River, and 
the two bottom floors of which, it is 
reported, have been taken by the Mon- 
tauk Yacht Club for conversion into 
clubrooms with a private landing. 


Ask Him Another 
GENTLEMAN who gets about 


a lot declares that it is almost 
impossible to nonplus these Russian 
waiters. 

“What is it,” he asked, studying a 
menu card, which was in longhand, 
“that comes in flaming?” 

“Youth,” replied the waiter con- 


fidently. 


Pedalers 


T is almost time for the annual pil- 

grimage of the Bicycle Club, and 
we feel it our duty to warn sober 
members of the populace in order that 
they may not mistrust their senses if 
they encounter it. The Bicycle Club, 
be it known, is an organization of 
some twenty citizens which has been 
in existence six or seven years, a group 
of gentlemen who do not ride bicy- 
cles except for this one annual grand 
tour of the city. 

This, it seems, takes place on a stip- 
ulated balmy afternoon in May. It 
starts at Washington Square and ends 
at Grant’s Tomb. Accompanied by 
several victorias of ancient and hon- 
orable design and a hearse, the cyclers 
proceed over a winding route. In the 
hearse is usually to be found Robert 
Chanler twanging a guitar, and from 
time to time the cyclists describe cir- 
cles around the vehicles and get in 
some extra mileage. The parade halts 
now and then at the residence of a 
member for refreshments. It also 
stops now and then while a worn and 
exhausted rider abandons his _ bike 
and boards one of the victorias. 
Usually about half the starters finish. 

The club, we are told, gives din- 
ners every three weeks. The next will 
be unusual in that each member will 
be allowed to bring three ladies, pro- 
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vided they are dressed in dinner coats. 
The head of the organization is called 
“The Bell” and there are other offi- 
cers, such as ““The Spoke” and ““The 
Pedal.” Members are largely drawn 
from Harvard graduates. Among 
them are Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Fuller and Elliot Holt. Thomas Cow- 
ard, the squash player, is the Yale rep- 
resentative. One of the group is at 
present in disrepute because he took a 
bicycle trip through Italy last summer. 
His amateur standing is believed to be 
forfeited. 
ow 


HE BALEFUL EFFECT of 

the Snyder trial was noticeable, 
we thought, in the voice of the man 
who approached us the other evening 
on Broadway and asked: “Which. way 
to the Paramour Theatre?” 


Games 


F the so-called intellectual games 
which have been so prominent 
in living-rooms during the season and, 
what with summer approaching, 
threaten to go out into the garden, the 
leader seems to be one taxing the pen- 
cil supply of hostesses, and is known as 
either Categoriesor Guggenheim. Like 
all such it is variously played, but the 
better known form is listing five cate- 
gories: say, rivers, makes of automo- 
biles, cities, flowers and poets. Five 
letters are then selected and the play- 
er must think, if he can, of a river, 
automobile, etc., beginning with each 
of the five letters. Each participant 
makes his notations upon a piece of 
paper ruled both across and up and 
down. The categories are written 
across the top and the letters down the 
side, or vice versa. The separate let- 
ters may be selected at random or, bet- 
ter still, a player opens a book at ran- 
dom and calls off the first five-letter 
word his eye lights upon. The scor- 
ing is easy. If you are the only per- 
son that has petunia for flower—un- 
der “p”—you score the maximum, an 
arbitrary total, usually one less than 
the number of persons playing. You 
score one point less for every time 
petunia is duplicated by another play- 
er. The time limit is usually ten 
minutes and someone must be dele- 
gated, of course, to officiate with a 
watch, 
A livelier form of this mind- 
searching game (which, it will be 
seen, is a sort of tacit “Ask Me An- 


other”) is to list twenty-five catego- 
ries and select only one letter. Scor- 
ing is the same. 

The legend is that this game was 
revived in the Village a few years ago 
and that one of the players, a gentle- 
man named Guggenheim, won the 
booby prize. If so, he wins now a 
negative fame, for we are advised that 
a book is about to be published on the 
game and called “Guggenheim.” 


NE who knows much about such 

matters tells us that Guggen- 
heim and all the others one encoun- 
ters are revivals of ancient games our 
grandmothers, or even Hannibal, 
played — Telegrams, Consequences, 
Twenty Questions, Cahoots, Cross 
Examination. If you don’t know 
about them they will undoubtedly be 
explained to you at some party before 





long. We outline Guggenheim be- 
cause it seems to be leading the field 
at the moment. Just now the thing to 
do is to read up on generals and oceans 
and diseases that begin with “A” and 
the rest of the alphabet. Drink you 
may, at parties, but relax never, in 
this day of mental analysis. 

We have but one warning. It con- 
cerns a hocus-pocus wherein you are 
asked to recite as many words begin- 
ning with a given letter as you can 
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call to mind within a minute. Early 
in the winter, hostesses dropped it 
abruptly when they learned that, un- 
der the mental pressure imposed, many 
gentlemen were apt to lapse into words 
better left unsaid in mixed company. 


Tronic 


S all know, only a hair divides 

the humorous and the tragic. 
This paragraph has to do with a hu- 
merist, Mr. Corey Ford, who got 
over the line, and out of his element, 
with tragic consequences. Bound 
around the world, Mr. Ford and a 
companion, Eugene Wright, duly ar- 
rived in Borneo. Armed, among 
other things, with a letter from THE 
New YorkKeER (note our far-reaching 
influence), they presented themselves 
at the Dutch government headquar- 
ters. 

“Ah, journalists!” or words to that 
effect, said the Dutch government. 
“How about a trip into the interior?” 
The invitation was accepted and the 
two travellers, accompanied by a de- 
tachment of native soldiers, subse- 
quently journeyed sixteen hundred 
miles in the interior, there discover- 
ing a tribe of pygmies that Anglo-Sax- 
on eyes had never lit upon before. 
These folk wore heavy gold earrings 
set with diamonds and did many other 
interesting things. 

The European press rang with the 
discoveries of the Americans, when 
they arrived later in Paris. The Times 
here carried a cable dispatch and 
wirelessed for photographs of the ad- 
venture. But last week the ship re- 
porters were grinning when they in- 
terviewed Messrs. Ford and Wright 
down the harbor. As the thrilling 
story was related they were seen to 
wink and finally one chap guffawed. 
Humorists couldn’t slip anything over 
on them. The voyagers decided there 
was no use going into some of their 
other adventures, including the Ara- 
bian. All the newspapers carefully 
avoided the story next day except the 
Herald Tribune, which printed a 
tongue-in-the-cheek account, a very 
humorous one. ‘Thus this season’s 
hard-luck story. 

. 


IXTURES REPORTED: 
Athol Brose cocktail—Dissolve 
teaspoonful of honey in two ounces of 
Scotch whiskey and stir into four 

ounces of chilled cream. 
—TuHeE New YorKERs 














ROOF 
FARMING 


“Ld give a lot for 


HERE has been an inevitable 

and speedy progression from 

roof gardens to roof farms. It 
is a matter of general knowledge that 
farmers are now finding the broad 
acres of New York roofs well adapted 
to the growing of crops and even to 
the pasturing of cattle. In time, it 
appears, fresh vegetables will come to 
be more than mere symbols on the 
menus of urban dwellers. 

Last week Farmer Silas McGov- 
ern of an upper Madison Avenue 
farm gladly showed a representative 
from Farm and Fireside about his 
place, The Elms, discussing the 
problems of roof-farming as he had 
found them. 

“With a simple arrangement of 
pulleys and ropes,” he said, “delivery 
becomes a simple affair. I refer of 
course to the delivery of fresh vege- 
tables. Naturally we cannot deliver 
as fresh vegetables to tenants on the 
lower floors of an apartment house as 
to those on the upper floors; but that 
is only just, since the rents vary ac- 
cordingly.” 

Resting on his hoe, a truly Millet 
figure of the old school, he turned his 
eyes away from the reporter for Farm 
and Fireside and gazed wistfully over 
the hilltops—or rather rooftops—out 
across the distances to where a few 
goats could be seen grazing on the 
uneven slopes of the Heckscher Build- 
ing. 

“Td give a lot for that acre yon- 
der,” said the fine old pioneer. “TI 
could throw a cable bridge over the 
gap. I ain’t got room for my corn on 
this place.” 





that acre yonder.” 


Leading his visitor down a gravel 
path past the silo, he pointed out the 
details of his truck garden—the stal- 
wart little radishes and the flaunting 
beans and the gay carrots. Just at 
the corner of the building beyond the 
broccoli bed he paused again to stare 
ruminatively down at a roof far be- 
low them, where a young man list- 
lessly drove a mowing machine. 

“That’s Abe Burns’ lad,” Mr. 
McGovern explained. “I dunno how 
them Burnses will make that lot go. 
Those valley farms ain’t much good. 
No sun. Malarial, too. Abe’s wife 
was took the other day. She was chop- 
pin’ wood and just sank down there 
behind the water tank without a word. 
It’s hard on the women-folks. Kinder 


lonesome.”’ 


” RE you raising stock!” inquired 

the reporter to distract the man 
from his melancholy, staring about as 
he spoke for the chance glimpse of a 
cow on the eaves. 

“Hogs,” grunted McGovern, “drat 
them hogs! I bet they’re out again.” 

“Out?” cried the horrified jour- 
nalist, thinking only that the quadru- 
peds might have hurled themselves 
over the parapet to the crowded side- 
walks below. 

“They get in the elevator,” ex- 
plained the farmer. “The elevator 
boy makes pets of ’em. But the city 
folks downstairs get sort of mad when 
they find a couple hogs in the eleva- 
tor.” He spat his tobacco in disgust. 
“Thenr hogs wouldn’t hurt a baby.” 

A wistful look in the agriculturist’s 
eye touched the scribe. 
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“My boy Will,” said the old man, 
“went into that elevator one night, 
and we ain’t never heard nor seen hide 
nor toe of him since. As likely a 
farmer as you ever saw, too. But he 
used to hanker for the city, and | 
guess he’s gone and made an interior 
decorator of himself and forgot all 
about the plow. Hard on his maw,” 
he added, as the gaunt countrywoman 
came about the chimney with her 
milking stool. 

“Get on to your churnin’, Mandy,” 
he ordered. But the reporter could 
feel the tenderness beneath the harsh 
words. Like all playgoers of the more 
serious sort he knew well the tragedies 
that attend the lives of these lonely 
women on the farm lands. 

As though guessing his thoughts the 
farmer drew his attention to a roof 
which was obviously untilled and go- 
ing to seed. 

“That’s an abandoned farm,” he 
explained. “Some city folks, I hear, 
want to buy the penthouse and reno- 
vate it. But I dunno as they’d like it 
much. It’s haunted. Old Man 
Staats owned it. But he got dizzy 
spells and fell over the edge in calving 
time. Then his wife, she kinder went 
out of her mind, and used to sit and 
ring the elevator bell all day long, and 
when the elevator came up she’d ask 
if the boy had seen her old man. She 
let the farm go to pieces, and one day 
they found her in the alfalfa patch 
dead. Starved to death. She comes 
back now, they say, and rings the ele- 
vator bell all night long. They can’t 
keep a night man on the place any 
more.” 


LL this wealth of folklore, the 

legends and traditions of a prim- 
itive soil-loving people, lay here for 
the asking, the reporter perceived. But, 
alas, at this moment he had to make a 
dash himself for the elevator, over- 
taken all at once with the throes of 
hay fever. —-JOHN CHAPIN MOosHER 


MANHATTAN EPITAPHS 
LAWYER 
He sent so many 
to jail for life, 
so many 
to sudden death, 
he finally lost 
his own private case 
because he was out of 
breath. 
—ALFRED KREYMBORG 
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THE NEW YORKER 
OF ALL THINGS 


ITH all other tolerant peo- 
ple we agree that a man’s 
religion should not count 


against him as candidate for Presi- 
dent. He would lose it, anyway, af- 
ter twenty minutes in Washington. 


McAdoo followers say they fight 
Smith not for his religious convictions 
but for his attitude toward beer. What 
worries them, they say, is the vat, not 


the Vatican. 
of 


The alleged speed of our modern 
life is not confirmed by the Snyder- 
Gray performance. It takes almost as 
long now to make a jury as it once 
took to make a universe. 


In Long Island City, it seems, the 
ideal juror is a man who is capable of 
thinking, but who hasn’t done so 
lately. 


The Chinese situation has now 
reached a point where it is utterly 
beyond the comprehension of this de- 
partment. Our ignorance is so dense 











“See, Willie, that’s the gnu. He used to be used a lot in crossword puzzles but he’s practically extinct now.” 





that we could almost qualify as a 
Shanghai correspondent of one of our 
leading newspapers. 


Senator Norris says that a third 
term for Coolidge would be a long 
step toward monarchy. It is high 
time we began to worry about how 
the Good King Cal will look in a 


crown and the rotogravure sections. 


Senator Glass proposes that the next 
Democratic Convention be held in 
Washington. Sometimes it looks as 
if that might be the only chance the 
faithful will ever have to see the 


place. 
. 


We trust that Mayor Thompson 
will abandon his idea of a great politi- 
cal joyride down the Mississippi. This 
game should be postponed on account 
of wet grounds. Besides, the big fel- 
low should stay at home and protect 
Chicago from King George. 


For verbosity, the Ford-Sapiro trial 
has never been equalled on any of 
our better known planets, yet a few 
remarks by Mrs. Hoffman ruined it 
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utterly. Once more, the woman has 
the last word. 


We had our anxious moments, but 
after all, New York got through 
Reindeer Week without any signs of 
hysteria. Now we must all get our 
emotions under control again for 


Mother’s Day. 


What has become of the old- 
fashioned newspaper that mentioned 
Nicaragua and the coal strike? 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 


THE DOUBTFUL ASPIRANT AND 
THE KNOWN GROCERIES 
(From the Graphic) 

Q.—I am very pretty, and I want to 
pose for artists. Can I do it and be a 

lady?—Younc Wipow. 

A.—I don’t see why not. But if you 
have any doubt on the subject don’t 
try it. 


Marrizp, Dipn’t Know It—Russian 
Girl Thought She Was Being Questioned. 
—RHeadline in the Times. 


Ask her another. 
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NOTES ON AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON—II 


T Harvard Willie Hearst’s des- 
tiny was shaped. The pale, 
loose-jointed, apparently lazy 

youth from California displayed no 
personal interest in sports. He be- 
came, however, a bug on American 
history, especially political history, de- 
veloped an enthusiasm for two early 
and sturdy Presidents, Jefferson and 
Jackson, and was known as something 
of an expert on their lives and times. 
He had heard his father speak of him- 
self as a “Jeffersonian Democrat,” 
though it is true that Senator Hearst, 
when pinned down, became a little 
rambling in his definition of the term. 

Away from the gentle censorship 
of his mother, nineteen-year-old Wil- 
lie began to enjoy life. He drank 
beer and smoked cigarettes surrep- 
titiously, with the other “men”; and 
he sang comic songs to his own banjo 
accompaniment in a way to make you 
weep. At Harvard the diffidence of 
his later years was not noticeable. He 
affected Piccadilly clothes and chro- 
matic scarfs. In after years a plains- 
man’s Stetson and dark frock coat 
contented him, although it is notice- 
able that he still likes a snappy eight- 
een-dollar necktie of silk. 


OR some reason the lad became 

interested in college journalism, 
and within two years he was on the 
staff of the Lampoon. Also, he became 
a member of the Hasty Pudding Club. 
In 1885, he appeared in a Hasty Pud- 
ding show called “Joan of Arc, or, 
The Old Maid of Orleans,” and, 
prophetically enough, played the part 
of Pretzel, a German valet, with a 
penchant for legerdemain! 

On the Lampoon his genius for the 
journalism of the era first manifested 
itself. He became business manager, 
later managing editor, still later the 
whole works. The Lampoon, like 
most college organs, had been limping 
along financially, hit or miss. Un- 
der Hearst, the paper began to make 
money—began also to be quoted 
throughout the country. Profits piled 
up so fast that the youthful director 
and his mates were put to it in the 
matter of dissipating the unaccus- 
tomed monthly surpluses. There 
vere frequent enough banquets in 
Boston taprooms partially to meet this 
problem, but often, while envious 





William Randolph Hearst 


campus gossip had him at such af- 
fairs, the youth from California was 
really indulging his flair for jour- 
nalism. He haunted the editorial and 
press rooms of Boston newspapers 
where he talked to everyone from oil- 
ers to owners, made himself a damned 
nuisance at times, and was told so. But 
he gained a working knowledge of the 
way newspapers are made. He 
learned, too, that more, much more 


than the wave of a wand was neces- 
sary to cause the morning paper to 


appear on the breakfast table. 


NE evening some of his gay 

mates on the Lampoon found 
him stretched on the floor of his room, 
cagerly examining the leading news- 
papers of the country, Editor Hearst 
extracted one paper from the pile. It 
was the New York World, established 
two years previously by Joseph Pulitz- 
er. “Say, fellows,” drawled the youth 
on the floor, “do you know who’s run- 
ning the best paper in the country? It’s 
a man named Pulitzer down in New 
York. I’ve been studying his methods 
and I think I have caught on to what 
he is trying to do.” 

Willie’s father at this time had 
been appointed to the United States 
Senate to fill out an unexpired term 
(later he was regularly elected). Fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps, young 
Hearst was an ardent Democrat. Most 
of his playmates were Republicans, but 
the night of Cleveland’s first election, 
in November, 1884, they all joined 
in a rip-roaring nightlong celebration 
sponsored by Willie. ‘There were 
hired bands, a parade and a grand 
banquet, with the result that Hearst 
was hauled before the Dean and 
severely lectured. He managed to 
weather the storm, though, until many 
months thereafter, when he gave his 
next grand blowout. ‘This time he 
was actually rusticated. 


ILLIE came to New York, 

hung around the newspaper of- 
fices for a time, and then formed a 
mighty resolve. ‘Two weeks later he 
was in earnest conference with his 
father in San Francisco. Senator 
Hearst, flustered, his wind-beaten 
countenance a bewildered red, sum- 
moned the manager of the tiny San 
Francisco Examiner which the Senator 
had purchased solely for political pur- 
poses. 

“Tom,” spluttered old George 
Hearst, “suppose a man made a great 
success of a newspaper, greater than 
anybody ever made—how much could 
he profit?” 

“Oh,” replied the manager, “‘may- 
be a hundred thousand a year.” 

“Hell!” exploded Hearst senior. 
“That ain’t money! What do you 
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think, Tom? I been saving the 
Examiner to unload on some enemy, 
and along comes my boy Bill and says 
he wants to take it over. He won’t 
take the mines or the ranches or the 
horses or something useful. But, hell! 
he’s so set guess I better let him have 
his way.” 

San Francisco laughed when the 
news got around that George Hearst’s 
dude son from Harvard was going to 
be a newspaper proprietor. At that 
time the Examiner was easily the 
worst daily paper in San Francisco. 
Senator Hearst had bought it only be- 
cause it was the fashion for every poli- 
tician to own a few papers. ‘The 
sheet was a-joke; it printed four sad- 
looking pages each afternoon and had 
practically no advertising. ‘The first 
thing young Bill did was to turn it 
into a morning newspaper. 


ITHIN eight years My Boy 

Bill had converted the Exam- 
iner into the greatest feature newspa- 
per in the West—and by far the 
greatest money maker on the Coast. 
No man ever mastered the root ele- 
ments of newspaper journalism so 
speedily as the tall youth, fresh 
from college. From the _ first, 
manifested uncanny ability at 
anticipating public opinion. He knew 
what would please the mass even be- 
fore the mass began to move toward 
his bargain counter, with its calliope, 
gaudy headlines, juicy morsels and 
(later) colored supplements, cartoons 
and comic strips. Years later, that 
ironic and terrible infant, Stephen 
Crane, was to say about him: “No- 
body understands the popular mind as 
well as Oscar Hammerstein unless it’s 
Willie Hearst. I see no difference be- 
tween the Journal and Hammer- 
stein’s roof garden. You get the 
blonde with the tin can in her gullet 
and the comic speaker and the song 
about mother’s wayward boy in both 
shows.” 

The Examiner’s circulation boomed 
from practically nothing to eighty 
thcusand—this in a community of 
three hundred thousand. Within 
three months San Francisco no longer 
laughed. Hearst jazzed up the town 
and became the most talked-about per- 
son there. He launched a dizzy series 
of crusades, campaigns and spectacu- 
lar exploits; forced the street-car 
companies to put fenders on the trol- 
leys, and attacked grafting politicians. 
“Annie Laurie” (Winifred Black) 


he 


became the first of the famous sob sis- 














ters. She “fainted” in Market 
Street, was removed to the public hos- 
pital in an ambulance, and within 
thirty-six hours the Examiner 
screamed a sensational expose of con- 
ditions in the city institutions of heal- 
ing. 

The Examiner began to be quoted 
and watched all over the country. It 
printed the first news of the hoisting 
of the American flag in Honolulu, the 
only special cable of the Samoan dis- 
aster. It published the largest paper 
ever printed until that time in this 
country, a hundred and twenty pages. 

















“Yeh, aw if yever and me any 
more of yer mouf, PuU— 


“Gor! Watch the 
dearie! The way yer standin’ it'll 
catch yuh as pretty a one as ever I 
see—W hoops!” 


omnibus, 
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Hearst spent eighty thousand dollars 
to get out a special edition in Washing- 
ton in an effort to secure a national 
Republican convention for San Fran- 
cisco; he sent a special train to the 
World’s Fair, filled with California 
public-school children; he built a chil- 
dren’s hospital through Christmas 
charity schemes. He was, moreover, 
the first man to illustrate a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper. 


EARST early staffed the Exam- 
iner with the best reporters, edi- 
tors and business executives he could 
find. Enterprise had never before been 
carried so far. Distance, cost, labor— 


nothing daunted him. Men _ began 
to flock to his service. He secured, 
among others, Samuel S$. Chamber- 


lain as chief of the editorial staff of 
his paper. Hearst and Chamberlain 
were cut from the same bolt. ‘The 
story’s the thing.” In San Francisco 
and later in New York they carried 
personal journalism to the very limit 
of its development. 

Until the end of his life, a big story 
could always lure Sam Chamberlain 
from his desk. During a political up- 
heaval in the Sandwich Islands, 
Chamberlain bobbed up along with 
numerous other American correspond- 
ents. <A lordly, impressive figure of a 
man, he mingled with the people of 
the court, gave elaborate suppers, and 
so ingratiated himself with the native 
Queen that she spent hours with the 
magnetic young American and _ told 
every detail of what would be termed 
her “life story” in these tabloid days. 
Chamberlain and the Queen wrote the 
interview together and he guarded her 
from other reporters until the steamer, 
San 
warp out of the dock. 
rushed down to the vessel and, as the 
gangplank was being pulled in, exult- 
antly waved his priceless manuscript at 
his disconsolate rivals on the wharf. 

Chamberlain never made a mistake. 
Although his enterprises cost a great 
deal of money, they proved to be pay- 
ing investments. During the Hop- 
kins-Searles will case in Boston, he 
ordered a complete verbatim report 
for The paper paid 
telegraph tolls on seventeen thousand 
words and the people of California 
devoured the story. 

Meantime Hearst had become an 
amateur camera fiend. He employed 
the first staff photographer on the 
Coast. Dashing off on trips to Eu- 
rope the Near East, Hearst 


Francisco-bound, was ready to 
Whereupon he 


the Examiner. 


and 
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took pictures wherever he went. As 
he travelled he photographed celebri- 
ties and strange animals, made his way 
nto the interior of a harem, flash- 
lighted the bats beneath the Pyramids 
ind sent stories and photographs to 
Chamberlain to be printed in the 


Examiner. 


MID all the vaudeville, Hearst 
4X retained his curiously detached 
personality, but below lay the bold 
spirit of a buccaneer. He had demon- 
strated that he could plan and execute 
big projects. He could inspire and 
larm. Then, in 1895, he conceived 
project that was inspiring to Cham- 
himself, although _ it 
larmed his business advisers. 


erlain and 


This alarming decision was _ to 
ransfer the Examiner idea to New 
York—for he had determined to be- 
ome a national factor in journalism. 
I'he project was bold. While the Ex- 
miner Was coining money, Hearst had 
not been noted for his economy and 

re Was no great sum tucked away. 
His father had died four years before, 
million 
vhich would come to his son eventu- 
ly; but at that time the funds 
for the New 


ving seventeen dollars, 


ded immediately 





York experiment were not available. 
The young publisher, therefore, went 
to his mother and told her he had an 
opportunity to buy for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a wavering, fu- 
gitive sort of newspaper in New York 
called the Morning Journal. 

“T’ll need a lot of money to enter 
the New York field,” he told her. 

Without hesitancy Mrs. Hearst of- 
fered to advance any money Willie 
wished. Hearst closed the deal for 
the Journal and within a few weeks 
received from his mother seven and 
a half million dollars. 

In the fall of 1895 Hearst burst 
like a star shell upon Park Row, an 
audacious juvenile riding out of the 
West for a joust to the death with the 
outstanding genius of modern jour- 
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nalism, Joseph Pulitzer. Hearst 
promptly proved his audacity. He 
raided rival offices, doubled salaries, 
violated every sort of tradition, and 
gave New York such a display of fire- 
works as never was before and proba- 
bly never will be again. 


O begin with, he changed the 

name of the paper to read “New 
York Journal, W. R. Hearst, pro- 
prietor.” Then he advertised, radically 
and challengingly, in trade organs and 
the other papers, and brought Cham- 
berlain and others with him to New 
York. It was at this time that he 
marshalled about him the most im- 
pressive staff of regular and special 
correspondents ever assembled upon an 
American newspaper: Julius Cham- 
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THE CANNY LANDLORD, 


or, How the Terrace Style of Architecture was Conceived 
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bers, Julian Ralph, Stephen Crane, 
Edgar Saltus, Murat Halstead, Henry 
W. Fischer, Julian Hawthorne, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, W. J. Henderson, 
Alan Dale, James L. Ford, “Nym 
Crinkle,” et al. Davis went to St. 
Petersburg and report- 
ed the coronation of 
the Czar, exclusively 
for the Journal. Ralph 
was sent to London, 
Fischer to Berlin, 
Halstead to Cuba. As 
“Dan Quinn,” Alfred 
Henry Lewis wrote 
for Hearst the best 
Western stories since 
Bret Harte’s. Hearst 
developed a genius for 
picking the right man 
for the right job, 
plucking him more 
often than not from 
Pulitzer. When he 
launched an_ evening 
edition of the Journal, 
he even stole Mr. 
Pulitzer’s __ publisher, 
and installed him in 
the position of news 
editor of the Evening 
Journal. 


T that time there 

was a young man 
from Maine, named 
Morrill Goddard, in 
Pulitzer’s employ. For 
ten years past he had 
kept New York in sen- 
sations, as editor of 
the Worlds Sunday 
magazine. In God- 
dard’s_ fertile brain 
had originated nearly 
every new, striking, out-of-the-way, 
“freak” scheme for startling the 
masses. Early in 1896 Hearst lured 
Goddard to his side. One of the com- 
paratively unknown men in_ the 
Hearst service, Goddard still gets up 
the freakish lurid ideas for the Sun- 
day supplements with more success 
than any of his imitators, and, it is 
said, earns more than a hundred thou- 
sand per annum. 

Within a few weeks of Willie’s 
arrival in New York, the Hearst- 
Pulitzer feud was in full blast. 
Hearst’s circulation went forward in 
great bounds. Sometimes it was 
doubled weekly. Within ten months 


the Morning Journal had grown 
from forty-two thousand to four hun- 
dred and twenty thousand and was 
cutting into every paper in New 











York. Pulitzer was the only rival 
who really fought back. He and 
Hearst raided each other’s business and 
editorial staffs, to the vast joy of in- 
nocent bystanders and to the lasting 
financial advantage of a large number 








* a 
of writers, artists and journalists. 
At that time R. F. Outcault’s 


“Yellow Kid” was the big feature in 
colored cartoons. Hearst took Out- 
cault from the World. There was a 
legal fight, injunctions and the like. 
At one time both the World and the 
Journal printed “Yellow Kid” strips 
(just as both now print “Katzenjam- 
mers”) and the Sunday issues were 
wrapped in the saffron section. It was 
during this period that the Sum satiri- 
cally termed the Hearst-Pulitzer 
school “Yellow Journalism.” 


ITHIN a short time, Hearst 
had built up an unexampled ar- 
ray of “features.” But continued 
progress in the metropolitan field was 
dependent also upon the breaking of 
“live” news. Therefore, various spo- 
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radic outbursts of groups of patriots in 
Cuba who were agitating for free- 
dom from Spanish rule were wel- 
comed by the Hearst organization, 
Cuba was only a canoe length, com- 
paratively, from our shores, and natur- 


ally interest could 
easily be stirred in a 
tiny island _ seeking 


freedom from despotic 
European rule. Hearst 


sent Murat Halstead 
and others to Cuba 
with instructions to 


“stir things up.” Some 
of the correspondents 
were expelled by the 
Spanish military au- 
thorities, but the Jour- 
nal managed to get the 
news and to make the 
news. 


N establishing an 
evening edition of 
the Journal, early in 
1896, Hearst had 
made his boldest move. 
He peered about for 


another executive, a 
circulation go-getter, 
and _ preferably a 


writer of popular ap- 
peal. He found his 
man in young Arthur 
Brisbane, whom 
Pulitzer had placed 
temporarily in charge 
of the Evening 
World. Brisbane came 
over to Hearst for a 
mere two hundred 
dollars a week, plus a 
simple little bonus ar- 
rangement. This al- 
liance first made between Hearst, 
the boy publisher, and Brisbane, the 
youthful editor, is now in its thirty- 
first year. It has proved most profit- 
able for both men. 

—Joun K. WINKLER 


(Another article on Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst will appear in next week's 
issue.) 


Mrs. Gertrude Stocke, 3630 Blaine 
Avenue, received a telegram this morn- 
ing from her daughter, Miss Murial 
Winslow, 2, who is visiting her father, 
Charles, that she and her father were 
uninjured in the disaster.—Sr. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


We like to think of this little tot 
murmuring, “And pleeth thend it col- 
lect, too!” 
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“Then he takes out me original two no trumps with-.three clubs.” 


“What didja do then?” 


“T got up an’ socked him like any lady would.” 


NOTES ON DRINKING 
F THE current type of prohibi- 


tion continues for another year 

or two, it will dispel for ever 
the illusion that Paris is the drunk- 
ard’s Paradise. It is still possible for 
an American to get roaring in Paris; 
and the careful drinker, the wine ex- 
pert especially, has good reason to go 
abroad. But in the past five years 
New York has taken from the gutter 
an old type of drinker and made him 
the dominant—the drinker who wants 
to get drunk. And for him there’s 
no place like home. 

Except chemically, there is more 
satisfaction in three ounces of bootleg 
whiskey than in a quart of Dewar 
bought over the counter, or than in 
five quarts of champagne even on the 
hills of Montmartre. Bad liquar, if 
it isn’t merely watered gin, is violent- 
ly powerful, and there is still excite- 
ment in procuring and drinking it. 
The sense of personal triumph is a 
good lead to intoxication. A sidewalk 


café or a Paris night club is not near- 


ly as much fun if all you want is to 
go completely blotto. 

Drinking in New York has ceased 
to be an art (thank God?). It has 
become adventurous and intoxicating. 
The esthetes who drink for taste, con- 
viviality, or any other purpose except 
the natural one, may go abroad. The 
drunkard will thank heaven for the 
blessing of prohibition, and stay in 


New York. 


HE THREAT of wholesale 

poisoning, ‘annually made much 
of in the newspapers the days preced- 
ing New Year’s, had a peculiar ef- 
fect this year, if you will remember. 
For the first time since the night 
Prohibition went into effect, New 
York gave itself over to an orgy. 
New Year’s Day, 1927, at four- 
thirty A.M., was an amiable and sat- 
isfactory sight. Broadway’s saturnalia 
could be taken for granted without 
implying that the whole city was 
drunk. It was on the East Side, then, 
from Fortieth Street past Grand Cen- 
tral, and up to Sutton Place that you 








got the impression that everybody had 
taken liquor in great quantities and 
with desirable effect. The population 
which at that strange hour streamed 
in and out of Grand Central was 
either gay or sleep-walking; nearby 
a large hotel seemed to have let out 
school and scores of people more or 
less tumbled over each other down the 
steps, leaping on the running boards 
of occupied taxis, stopping for affec- 
tionate and protracted arguments in 
the paths of street cars—and all in 
such expansive amiability as I have 
never encountered before. The uni- 
versality of drunkenness was unique. 
Paris on the fourteenth of July is 
more exciting; it was never so drunk- 
en or friendly. 


N SPITE of Wayne B. Wheeler 

there is only one crime in drinking 
in America. It is serving tepid drinks. 
Bad gin, sweet cocktails, punch made 
of gin and wine mixed, are regretta- 
ble, but not signs of gross bad taste. 
But a cocktail shaker with two small 
cubes of ice for refrigeration and 
champagne at the temperature of the 
room are unforgivable offences. Peo- 
ple who forget to strain the fruit 
juice in mixing cocktails are also a 
menace to the good humor of the com- 
munity. There is a literary man in 
New York who invariably gathers 
from twenty to sixty of the most 
agreeable people in New York to his 
parties and who has never yet served 
them a cold cocktail (they usually 
bring their own Scotch and drink it 
secretly), and one of the richest young 
women in New York has never yet 
properly chilled a bottle of champagne 
—of which, by the way, she has sev- 
eral thousand. 


HE APOLOGY card which has 

appeared this winter, with a check 
list of social offences committed while 
in liquor, is based on an ancient fal- 
lacy. It is that people forget what 
you do when drunk and, even if they 
do not forget, are good enough sports 
to forgive. The assumption is that, 
“of course you are not yourself” when 
in liquor. In my own experience, dull 
people grow very dull when drunk 
and blessedly fall asleep; rowdy peo- 
ple grow rowdier; and gay and amus- 
ing people become infinitely more en- 
tertaining. It is my illusion that I 
have committed most of the drunken 
faux pas, but for the life of me I 
cannot recall one which isn’t essen- 
tially in my character. I have also 
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been insulted by friends and discov- 
ered that we were not friends shortly 
thereafter, and I have been clouted 
over the head by a member of the op- 
posite, and less reliable, sex. All these 
things are natural developments. 
Liquor, at $48 a case of Scotch, is 
sill a cheaper form of release than 
psychoanalysis and has the same ef- 
fects, good and bad. It dissolves our 
complexes, releases energies, and 
makes us give our right names. In 
the present condition of drinking in 
New York, the man who condones a 
social crime because it was done un- 
der the benign influence is merely 
stupid. The man who offers liquor 
as an excuse is essentially a bounder. 
It is quite possible to carry your 
liquor and to carry its consequences. 


HERE ARE several divine mo- 

ments in a good drinking party. 
One is when you are conscious of the 
fact that everybody in your party is 
“with you”; another is when you 
cease to care whether they are or not. 
Complete harmony in the degree of 
drunkenness is rarely achieved, and 
there has grown up an appalling for- 
mality which forbids anyone to stop 
drinking. ‘The night clubs thrive on 
the average man’s fear of going home. 
The moment four people reach the 
sidewalk after the theatre the cry goes 
up “Don’t break up the party,” and 
he who succumbs is lost for the night. 
The terror of being left alone re- 
flects on the occasional individual who 
has the courage to desert. Broken 
and tired men and women watch him 
bitterly and enviously as he lurches 
toward the street; but they have pro- 
tested so much that they cannot fol- 
low. 


The fact that enjoyment has long 
ceased is no excuse. Nowadays the 
first principle of party esprit de corps 
is that the quality of a party is mea- 
sured not by intensity of enjoyment, 
but by the sheer lapse of time. But 
for real satisfaction, drinking bouts 
ought to start before dinner, ought 
not to be interrupted by the theatre, 
and ought to conclude the moment 
they begin to drag, regardless of the 
yelling of a few maniacs who are 
afraid of time, space and solitude. 
The three o’clock closing law may 
save a few men from the drearier 
reaches of the morning; but the only 
Way to break up a party is still this: 
suggest going on to another place and 
then lose everybody the minute you 
hit the street. —OneE DRINKER 


THE YOUNGSTERS AS 
CRITICS 


[With apologies to the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening 
Post.] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE IMAGE 
AND THE Man, by W. E. Woodward. 
Reviewed by Junior Dwiggins, 
aged 13. 


MM Woopwarp shows that was 
all crazy about that cherry tree. 
But I don’t think old George crossed 
the Dellawear in December either just 
to go to Trenton if you been to Tren- 
ton. 

Anyways if George cut the tree 
down his father would say you did did 
you so how would you like a sock in 
the eye. Because its better to tell fibs 
and your father wont worry. It shows 
president Washington was the father 
of his country and knew a lot of 
ladies his wife didn’t. 


THe Marriace Bep 
By Ernest Pascal 
Reviewed by Dorothy Irving, aged 14. 


HIS is the usual stuff about you 

know what, but the edge is about 
worn off it by now. We know what 
it’s all about so why harp and harp on 
it so I say let’s get back to Polyana 
for pete’s sake. Anything for re- 
freshments. 





“Mrs. Hartford’s husband had two major operations at one time and 
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Lirr_e PircHers, by lsa Glenn. 
Reviewed by Johnny Gibbs, aged 9. 


ICHAEL was sure a nut to stay 

with his mama and papa when 
they made him so nervus I think this 
must be about a little kid a hundred 
years ago Cause Michael would be in 
the Movies now and make a hundred 
Milion thousand dolars and say where 
his papa and mama get off. 


Aw AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
By Theodore Dreiser 
Reviewed by Alice Gilligan, aged 14. 


LL I can say is that that girl was 
a ninny, anyway. Mr. Dreiser 
certainly must be behind the times. 
And he also says you can be electro- 
cuted for murder and that’s old stuff 
too because if you got any money at 
all manslaughter is stiff enough. Mr. 
Dreiser is so naive. 
—JamMeEs GROVER THURBER 


Tourist CHATCH YouR CHANGE: 
Refined Swiss Gentleman speaking 
fluently English, French, German. 
Motorist, very sociable, disposing of a 
savoire faire, spending presently holidays 
Switzerland, seeks connection with for- 
eign tourists as interpreter.—Swiss Hotel 
Company house organ. 


Just tell him anything at all, and 
he’ll make it plain. 


oh, Julian! I was so humiliated when I told her you had diabetes.” 











THE MEXICAN MOON— 


Lends glamor to the greaser villainies of Vincent Serrano as General 
Enrique Joselito Esteban and to the brittle coquetries of Ada-May as 
Dolly, a cabaret girl, both aids extraordinary to “Rio Rita.” The cacti 
never looked on a more complete cad than the General, and Dolly is one 
of those near-brides so popular this season—on the stage. And oh, by the 
way, the goldfish in the upper right-hand corner is our artist?’s impression 


of Ethelind Terry as Rio Rita herself. 





SIDE from two revivals and 

“The Comic,” by Lajos Luria, 

at the Masque, the fare lav- 
ished upon the hypothetically starving 
theatrical public in the week follow- 
ing Easter proved to be decidedly un- 
derdone. One rather gathered the 
impression that none of the play- 
wrights had gotten around to putting 
a pen to paper before Ash Wednesday, 


which was unfortunate. 


T the Cort, “Love Is Like That,” 

by Kenyon Nicholson and S$. N. 
Behrman, is not nearly so good as 
either “The Barker,” by the former 
of those gentlemen, or “The Second 
Man,” by the latter. Thin, old- 
fashioned, without glitter of dialogue, 
“Love Is Like That” never achieves 
the early-Christy-girl charm for 
whose achievement it was apparently 
written. Moreover, it is marred by 
some of the most awkward exit and 
entrance devices I can remember. I 
blush to report to you that in it the 
hero is once led away to look at an 
album (the authors stammer and apol- 
ogize for that themselves} and that 
again the whole cast dribbles in and 
out of a kitchenette to get cocktails, 
which, apparently, are too unmanage- 
able to be trusted in the living-room. 

“Love Is Like That” tells of a girl 
who saves a stowaway Russian Prince 
from suicide on a liner, brings him 
home, and despite the fact that he 
loves her romantically and that she 
wants to love him—and not the boy 
from back home who does not love 
her in that way—she cannot, and the 
curtain falls on the heartrending spec- 
tacle of the Prince starting out to find 
himself a far from roval job. 

A pleasing novelty in “Love Is Like 
That” is that the characters are defi- 
nitely placed as members of New 
York’s Oklahoma set instead of being 
sloppily massed into that mysterious 
milieu, stage Society. 

Basil Rathbone plays the gallant 
and melancholy Vladimir Dubriski 


QUANTITY 


with relish and art, Ann Davis the 
girl, Lucile Watson a very Lucile 
Watson aunt, and Edward H. Wever 
the Oklahoma boy. 

p ALL STREET,” by James N. 
Rosenberg, at the Hudson, 
proves that it takes skill to dramatize 
even the more romantic districts suc- 
cessfully and that Mr. Rosenberg 
lacks that skill. 

“Wall Street’s” novel contribution 
to the drama is that its central figure, 
after he becomes a King of the Street, 
holds on to his cash. It gave every 
sign that John Perry was due for a 
death scene, laocoéned in the ticker 
tape which told of his ruin, but the 
curtain falls on his solvency. ‘That 
revolutionized my idea of what hap- 
pens to men who make Big Money 
downtown and perhaps I’m just a lit- 
tle bitter about the iconoclasm. 

Way back in 1890 John Perry felt 
the urge for Wall Street in his little 
home in Nelsonville, Mass., and on 
the offer of a job from a gentleman 
whose daughter he had saved from a 
runaway, he brought his wife and son 
to town, the former yowling and 
screaming her preference for nobler, 
rural scenes. In New York John be- 
came so absorbed in business that the 
day he made his first half million his 
wife slipped away, taking her child 
with her. You know how women are. 

Years pass and John Perry, pluto- 
crat, has a shifty-eyed young secretary 
who indulges in an underhand busi- 
ness intrigue with John Perry’s great- 
est enemy. John Perry squashes it and 
tells the secretary that he has all along 
recognized him as his own long-lost 
son. There is a reconciliation of sorts 
but John Perry’s son can never get to 
like his father much. Finally, in busi- 
ness for himself, the son goes dis- 
gracefully bankrupt, is expelled from 
the Stock Exchange, and commits 
suicide. 


HIS plot, with a good deal I’ve 

omitted, requires a great many 
scenes, so it is done on a revolving 
stage divided into three sections, all 
of them so small that the characters 
are constantly crowded together in 
what seems like a series of mumbling 
Rogers’ groups on a gigantic cruet 
stand. 

Arthur Hohl endows John Perry 
with a galloping senility which is not 
convincing, but John Warner plays 
his son well, and Seth Kendall is ex- 
tremely funny as a bishop, torn be- 
tween a cold in the head and a pas- 
sion for his own rounded periods. 


NOTHER play which deals with 

the question d’argent, but on a 
comparatively mean scale (toward the 
end of “Wall Street” no one in it 
would soil his lips with the mention 
of any sum under ten millions), is 
“The Tightwad,” by Robert Keith, 
at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre. 
“The Tightwad” sounds like the jerk- 
ily brief early draft of a play which 
might have been developed into a 
pleasant comedy of the school of 
“Tommy.” It is at present so hasty 
that many of the scenes seem to call 
for a lightning-change artist rather 
than an actor. 

A young spenathrift, influenced by 
his thrifty fiancée in one of those 
pregnant ten-minute conferences pe- 
culiar to the homely drama, becomes 
so obsessed with saving and acquiring 
money that he wears rubber collars 
and borrows back her engagement ring 
to raise funds for a deal in which he 
is interested—the purchase of an op- 
tion on the land where the familiar 
Union Station may locate, by the way. 
His fiancée is revolted by the trans- 
mogrification she has wrought, but all 
her family lend the suitor money for 
his project. In the last act one is 
asked to be plunged from heights of 
delight to depths of gloom by reports 
that waft in as to where the station is 
going to locate. To spare your blood 
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pressure in case you see “The Tight- 
wad” I will warn you that the sta- 
tion does not nest on the hero’s hold- 
ings, but neither does it ruin him nor 
his associates. Also the girl relents. 

AR more amusing than these 

three, and in fact very amusing, 
indeed, is “The Gossipy Sex,” by 
Lawrence Grattan, at the Mansfield 
Theatre, but even ““The Gossipy Sex” 
isn’t what it should be. It is only 
too obviously an expanded vaudeville 
skit, and it might have been a George 
Kelly masterpiece. 

The gossip of “The Gossipy Sex” 
is, of course, a man. He is named 
Danny Grundy and he deals out the 
misinformation in his possession like 
a beaming excursionist distributing 
deadly amenitas in the happy pride 
of giving the family a little treat for 
supper. In the early course of his 
benevolent activities he reduces every- 
one in the cast to hysterics, arranges 
three divorces, and very nearly gets 
himself murdered, but then he stum- 
bles into a woeful last act of noble 
deeds and forgiving embraces. 

Lynne Overman’s work as Danny 
Grundy is superb, and Eva Condon 
as Mrs. Norris, Helen Weir as Flos- 
sie Baxter and Ralph Theadore as 
Chief Mason, all distinguish them- 
selves. 

“The Gossipy Sex’ has its artifi- 
cialities, but it is a slice of near-life 
far worthier of a long evening’s con- 
templation than most of these latter- 
day Parsifals about the horrors of ma- 
chinery or the grimness of electricity. 


“T= Comic,” with reference to 
which this article began, is an 
extremely slight play, but one which 
its Hungarian author has done to an 
exquisite turn. 

An actor is in dispute with an au- 
thor as to the love scenes in a submit- 
ted play. To prove the truth of his 
contentions the actor thrusts the author 
and his (the actor’s) mistress into 
situations like those in the manu- 
script without their suspecting his in- 
tention. 

“The Comic” seems to me gayer 
and more deft than “The Play’s the 
Thing,” to which it is similar in theme 
and free from that comedy’s smirking 
smartiness. Its effectiveness is greatly 


reduced, however, by a doughy and 
self-centred performance by J. C. 
Nugent in the title role. The play 
belongs to Patricia Collinge, who en- 
acts the ambitious little hussy involved 
with delightful point and intelligence. 











Rex O’Malley sparkles in a minor 
part. 


HE revival of “Mr. Pim Passes 

By,” by A. A. Milne, at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, which the Theatre Guild 
has put on with an exceeding thrift 
in setting but an atoning liberality 
in the cast, proves “Mr. Pim” to be 
the enchanting, deft comedy one re- 
members it to have been. 

Laura Hope Crews again plays the 
Buckinghamshire matron who doesn’t 
lose her charming head when she 
learns of the existence of an un- 
cancelled husband. Dudley Digges is 
again her dumfounded squire, Helen 
Westley his redoubtable aunt, and 
Erskine Sanford the age-addled 
Mr. Pim. This time Helen Chandler 


/ 


“Gascoigne! How do you like my 
new frock?” 
“Thumbs down, Eugenie; it’s too 


damn feminine.” 


and Gavin Muir provide the young 
lovers for the production. 

My chief plaint about this revival, 
and to say so is praise with a ven- 
geance, is that the futurist curtains so 
constantly referred to are again about 
as futurist as a splatter-work lambre- 
quin. 


HE most interesting event of the 

week was the resuscitation of that 
best built of “well made” plays, “The 
Thief,” by Henri Bernstein, at the 
Ritz Theatre. Few fables have been 
maneuvered as craftily into a smash- 
ing big scene as this story of a young 
wife who steals because her husband 
liked nice things, and her husband, 
whose horror at her thievery is eclipsed 
by his wonder as to just why her vic- 
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tim’s stepson should have taken the 
crime on his shoulders. 

Only in a speech or two containing 
such expressions as “cruel words” does 
“The Thief” smell of moth balls, It 
technique has never been demoded, as 
“The Captive” demonstrated earlier 
in the season. 

Alice Brady and Lionel Atwill have 
the parts first played in this country 
by Margaret Illington and Kyrle Bel- 
lew. Their performances are muted 
to conform to the present vogue in 
emotion. 


I remember that Miss __Illing- 
ton crawled about the stage for 
furlongs followed by an_ expensive 


Niagara of negligee. Miss Brady 
does not. Tve grown exhausted re- 
cording the fine acting Alice Brad) 
has done this season. Here is some 
more of the same sort. Mr. Atwil] 
has forgotten almost all the errors of 
his recent ways in shouldering the 
“strong” role of Richard Voysin, and 
Anthony Kemble Cooper provides a 
credible, high strung Fernand. 


HERE is left only “Lady Do,” 
a musical comedy, at the Liberty. 
In “Lady Do” Karyl Norman, an 
agile young man with small feet, dim- 
ples in his back, and a voice like th 
bull of Bashan, impersonates a fe- 
male. His great triumph is that h 
manages to be visible in the bedlam of 
apaches, flunkeys, Mimmis, Marcel:, 
and an apoplexy of wistaria that hangs 
above the performers’ heads with all 
the fragility of 
balls. 
Mr. Norman like 


a lady as any of his guild and ob- 


festooned cannon 


acts as much 
serves every tradition of caressing his 
own ribs (seduction), and wearing a 
wig like an old oil mop snooded in 
sentimental blue (feminine _helpless- 
ness! ). 

The of the ensemble of 
“Lady Do” are an annoying example 
of what a little independent thought 
can do for a chorus, either that or th 
Montmartre rosebud garden of girl 
had received only the vaguest hint of 
what their terpsichorean duties wert 
to be before the rise of the curtain. 

—CHARLES BRACKET! 


ladies 


I am a foreigner, on a very small 
salary. I feel I need a nose operation, 
probably adenoids, but I cannot afford 4 
private doctor. If I go to the clinic wil 
the professor in charge operate on me 
or some of the advanced students’— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Surely he has a right to know. 
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*“‘What MUST I doto convince you that I actually DON'T dike warm lettuce?”” 
‘Well, now that you mention it again, I suggest that you either cultivate a 


taste for it—or buy a Frigidaire!” 


N those less than well-regulated homes where 
Fa temperature of whatever it is comes in 
those tall, clinky glasses, still depends upon 
outside ice supply, such heart-rending scenes 
as we have pictured above, still occur! 


But—Allah be adulated—not in many! For 
already, the proclivities of the Frigidaire have 
somehow or other become public, and peace 
lovers from near and far are actually snapping 
them up! Further reasons for this sudden flair 
for Frigidaire have been set forth as the ability 





of this same Frigidaire to keep foods fresh and 
crisp, to keep butter firm, milk sweet, desserts 
tempting—and hostesses happy! It is said that 
Frigidaire, with its own particular Frost Com 
Direct Cootine System, has neither peer—nor 
par! However, it HAS the resources of the 
General Motors close behind it! Need we ac- 
tually say more? 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


39 West 45th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 8700 


Frigidaire... 


REFRIGERATION 


ll 39 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me your booklet illustrating 





the new cabinet models of 
FRIGIDAIRE 
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OR no reason that anyone can 

point to and be sure of, a good 

part of our daily press has 
abruptly and without warning gone 
author-mad. 

Until very recently it was ministers. 
This was intelligible. Ministers could 
always be relied upon to help out in 
a Journalistic Crisis. (A journalistic 
crisis is one in which no visible ref- 
erence to Sex appears on the Front 
Page.) 

There was, indeed, considerable 
point in turning the reverend clergy 
loose on murder trials and smutty 
divorce cases and Mann Act viola- 
tions. It is dreadful to think how 
dull our sprightlier journals would be, 
in fact, without their daily pious 
denunciations of Nudity, Gin, Late 
Hours and the other always fascinat- 
ing varieties of tabloid un-Godliness. 

A new day, -however, appears to 
have dawned for Journalism with the 
dubious discovery that a Noted Au- 
thor knows more about Sex and Sin 
than a Minister. ‘Thus the Snyder 
trial, preoccupying some of the atten- 
tion of the town, has been turned over 
mercilessly to a whole raft of Noted 
Authors, Gland Experts, Philosophers, 
Analysts and Dramatists. 

It was obviously the editorial no- 
tion that a Noted Author was a lady 
or gent who could see deep into the 
Human Heart at a single glance, be- 
fore whose penetrating eye the Secrets 
of Life were as an open book. Seeing 
deep into the Human Heart is a jour- 
nalistic euphemism for discovering 
what kind of Sex is at the bottom of 
something. As for the Secrets of Life 
—the least said the better. 

As a result of this strange editorial 
hunch the Snyder trial has been almost 
ruined for the public. Never has such 
a barrage of nonsense and bromide, 
walla-walla and talking through the 
hat appeared in the public prints on 
any one subject as has streamed from 
the pens and pencils of the Noted Au- 
thors giving the Olympian eye to the 
doings in the Queens County court- 
room. 


N the opening day of the trial 
the Noted Authors all arrived in 
limousines (I have this from a savage 
and disgruntled newspaper man). 


They were all ushered into the Court 
of Justice and given real copy-paper 
and office pencils and chaperons. And 
with 


their hypersensitive intellects 





A REPORTER AT LARGE 


THE OLYMPIAN EYE 


aquiver to catch every nuance of this 
great Human Tragedy (the Snyder 
case) they narrowed their eyes and 
stared penetratingly hither and thither. 

Their duty, as they saw it, was ob- 
viously not to turn in a mere journal- 
istic account of what was happening, 
but a keen, interpretive version of 
something or other. The editors who 
had engaged them had spoken fairly 
and sweetly to them, carried away by 
the strange feeling that if you turned 
a Noted Author loose in a Courtroom 
white rabbits would jump out of his 
coat collar and incredible words would 
flow from his pen. 

What happened, however, was quite 
otherwise. To begin with, most of the 
Noted Authors felt competitive to- 
ward Mrs. Snyder and her associate, 


Mr. Gray. They didn’t like the plot. 
It was a very bad 
murder, poorly in- 


vented, and any one 
of them could have 
written a much bet- 
ter murder. This was * 
sort of disillusioning « ‘3% 


and cramped their ‘ 
Author style. 
Then, too, a 


Noted Author must 
be sophisticated. He 
can’t be taken in by 
events just like any- 
body else. He must 
see through things. 

In vain, however, 
the assembled gland 
experts, analysts, 
philosophers, etcetera, 
turned their hyper- 
sensitive intellects on 
what was going on. 
There was nothing 
going on. That is, 
nothing except what 
they'd always read 
about in the newspa- 
pers. 

The deep convic- 
tion which all liter- 
ary men who have 
not been newspaper 
men have, that re- 
porters only skim the 
surface of events, 
suffered a violent 
shock. The thing for 
our Galaxy of Stars 
to have done, obvi- 
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ously, when they discovered that there 
was nothing to write about that hadn’t 
already been more than covered by 
the boys with police cards, was to 
hold a meeting, make heroic speeches 
and hand in their resignations ey 
masse. 


HE thing they did, however, was 

quite different and perhaps more 
human. ‘They sat down and rather 
honestly confessed that they were 
bored, that there was nothing in a 
murder trial, that all the naive no- 
tions they had long treasured about 
Human Drama were so much poppy- 
cock, and that their major hope was 
the thing would end before they per- 
ished of ennui. 

W. E. Woodward, Rita Wei- 
man, Maurine Watkins and all the 
other notables, including and up to 
Professor Will Durant, have since the 
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A grocer’s simple 
advice made my 
son a healthy boy” 


“For FIVE MONTHS /ast year my seven-year-old son was so 
sick I didn’t know what to do. 

“ Indigestion —terrible intestinal pains —frequent nausea. 
He suffered misery —looked so sallow and pale. 

“And worst of all, nothing seemed to help. 

“One day my grocer said to me, ‘Why don’t you give 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial?’ It could not possibly hurt, 
I thought, so I told him he could deliver two Yeast cakes every 
day along with the other groceries. 

“That was on August 15th. Fimmy began taking them 
right away and in two weeks’ time he was showing an im- 
provement. His food began to digest. Soon his stomach 
gave him no more pain. He has got back his white skin and 
rosy cheeks. Today, thanks to my grocer’s simple advice, 
he is a healthy, robust boy.” 


Mrs. Joun Gurney, San Jose, Calif. 


f keen is nothing mysterious about Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—unlike medicines, yeast is simply a living 
plant—a fresh, corrective food. 


Tokeepwellthedigestivetract must be kept 
clean and active. That is exactly what yeast 
does. It tends to counteract intestinal putre- 
faction, preventing the absorption of dan- 
gerous toxins by the body. It stimulates the 
sluggish muscles of elimination, gradually 
bringing complete release from constipation. 


Start today to eat your way back to health, 
to rid yourself of constipation and its at- 
tendant ills—indigestion, pimples and boils, 
and that constant feeling of weariness. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several days’ supply at a time and keep in a 
coo! dry place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research, Dept. ¥-44, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 








This Easy Natural Way 
to feel yourself again 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly every day, one before 
each meal: just plain in small 
pieces, or on crackers, in fruit juice, 
milk or water. For constipation 
physicians say it is best to dissolve it in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) Dan- 
gerous purgatives will gradually become unnecessary. 
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James Guiney and one of his sisters 
at their home in San Fosé, Calif. 


“SOME SIX YEARS AGO I became an airplane 
pilot. Sitting long hours in my plane, irregular 
meals, the constant strain of the work—told on me. 
After the first year I began to be bothered with con- 
stipation. My system seemed to become more and 
more poisoned. This lasted for five years—in fact, 
until I began eating Yeast. In three weeks after I 
started with Yeast my system began to function 
regularly. After six weeks I experienced no more 
heartburn. Today I consider Yeast a part of my 


daily food,” R. F. Knox, Ft, Wayne, Ind. 


BELOW 


Mme. Dorotny Jarpon, prima donna mezzo 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company 


“THE DARK SIDE of operatic and concert work 
is the constant wear and tear on one’s complexion. 
Long train trips, changes in food—all had their 
damaging effect. Loss of color and that sallow look 
became most alarming. I was panic stricken. At 
this period a relative suggested Yeast. I ate it daily 
and my digestion showed improvement — and natu- 
rally this was reflected in my face. My old energy 
returned. Now, when that sallow look threatens I 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Dorotuy Jarpon, New York City 
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Ah! Spring has came! When I say 
“Spring” 

I do not mean 

Spring water. 

You say you know a better drink? 

Well, if you don’t, 

You oughter. 





V/ 


The dancing nymph, the vernal lamb, 
and the swell-hedded songster are the 
traditionally emblematic, but the real 
sign of Spring is THE GOLFER. This 
year promises well for him. There are 
more elubs than there ever were, and 
AQUAZONE may be had at practically 
all of them. This means not only bub- 
bling, thirst quenching delight at the 
nineteenth hole but better health for the 
entire summer. Mix it with what you 
will, Aquazone will remove any bad after 
effects. 


tb % + 
But why discriminate in favor of the 
golfer, you ask? We haven’t. The 


devotees of the great game of Swat may 
also quench their thirsts with this most 
delicious of all mineral waters—the only 
mineral water supercharged with oxygen. 
(Nearly forgot to slip that in.) There 
are AQUAZONE signs at all three of 
the ball parks, and AQUAZONE for 
sale there, too. 
b bk + 
One other famous place we might— 
and will—mention is the Pepper Pot in 
Greenwich Village, 146 West 4th Street. 
This is one of the real landmarks of 
New York, and AQUAZONE is much 
favored there by its clientele. 
a os od 
A beautiful woman writes us—we 
know that she is beautiful because she 
uses mauve stationery with what we take 
for Cupid as a crest—she writes us: 
“Why not make AQUAZONE the 
National Drink? It is as bubbling with 
charm as the modern flapper, as refresh- 
ing as our national optimism, as rich in 
health as all outdoors. Everyone should 
drink it...” 
- 


We echo these’ sentiments most 
heartily. “Everyone should drink AQUA- 
ZONE.” It is up to us to make this 
possible. We will, we have made this 
possible. You, yes YOU, may get it 
from all good grocers or druggists, or 
*phone 


VANDERBILT 6434 
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opening of the case been pouring forth 
their woes on the subject without 
cease. Professor Durant made one ef- 
fort to live up to his billing as a 
super-trained seal by venturing some 
hurried and hazy notions to the effect 
that life was Complex and so full of 
a number of things that it was a won- 
der we didn’t have more murders. 
(We do.) But so much 
for Philosophy. 

Senator Love, also an 
Author, went into 
vague details about 
glands—as it was ad- 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
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matters which make up the routine 
of our civilization? 
The answer to this thundering 


question is a technical one. With 
few rare exceptions, such as Bernard 
Shaw and Jack London, authors haye 
always slipped on their ear once they 
entered the newspaper columns. For 
news gathering, as it is known, is a 
highly professionalized 
business. It requires, as 
a basis, a complete 
knowledge of some two 
or three thousand jour- 
clichés, 


nalistic and a 


vertised he would; Miss THE SKY LINE 42 thorough, as well as au- 
Watkins (you would SsPoRTS OF THE WEEK: tomatic, indifference to 
never suspect her of ogee AND HORSE- the realities before the 
having been a_news- onus 57 reporter's eye. ¥ 
paper woman) wrote HE poNIES 62 These realities are 
some incredible literary POLO 66 always dull, always 
criticism of Thackeray’s oN AND OFF THE AVENUE: lacking in excitement, 
“Vanity Fair.” It seems PARIS FASHION LETTER 72 and their values lie 
that Mrs. Snyder told FEMININE FASHIONS 72 chiefly in the conven- 
7 ee . THIS AND THAT 74.—«O«w a : 
her she liked “Vanity di ini: %— oa newspaper 
Fair.” Mr. Woodward, yusicaL EVENTS g? approach the _ reporter 
after several catnaps in NEW RECORDS g5_ brings to them. 
the courtroom, came out HE ART GALLERIES 88 Mr. W ood ward, 
with wails against the agies ror TWO g2 sleepily remarking, in 
monotony of it all. THE CURRENT cINEMA 97 the Evening Post, that 
On the whole, the paris LETTER 105 although he has been in 
performance to date— xgcenT BooKs 1190 the courtroom only 
this is being written just gooxs worTH READING 114 three days he feels as 
as the Snyder Jury is be- if a whole year has 


ing completed—has been about as sim- 
ple-minded and idiotic a jest as any 
the local gazettes have pulled. 

The spectacle of reputable and 
clever writers cashing in on their rep- 
utations in so transparent and absurd 
a manner is not very pretty. It strikes 
me that it is only one step—and a 
short one—from bombinating sense- 
lessly on a murder trial, under the 
banners of Literature, to sitting in 
Gimbel’s window and blowing soap 
bubbles—also under the title of Noted 
Authorship. 

As a matter of fact, this has already 





been done by a French poet. But you 
know the French. . . 
URNING, however, to the 


bright side of the picture, there is 
the general feeling of awe and re- 
spect which has been kindled in the 
public bosom for the anonymous and 
lowly reporter. If our Noted Authors 
and Experts have found this trial so 
blooming dull, so unprovocative of 
anything but wails and sneers, what 
manner of geniuses are they who from 
week to week have been feeding their 
readers with ripsnorting and stirring 
accounts of trials and stabbings, Bee 
Keepers’ Conventions and other vital 


passed, is a truthful and honest re- 
porter. Spectators lured to an event by 
the wild and lurid newspaper accounts 
of it are always bored and _ disil- 
lusioned. 


OMMENT on the special Snydet 
case reporting would be incom- 
plete without reference to Aimée Mc- 
Pherson and Rev. John Roach Straton. 
It was rather painful to me to note 
that these two representatives of the 
clergy were infinitely better newspaper 
reporters than the Noted Authors. Doc 
Straton’s ululations against the Sin of 
Mrs. Snyder and Mr. Gray and Miss 
McPherson’s bombinations on Sex 
Love being the Cause of this Heinous 
Crime were spicy enough reading. 

Conjecture on what influence the 
present trial will have upon future 
crime reporting is rife among _ the 
newspaper boys proper. One of them, 
whom I interviewed, advanced the 
rather promising notion that he hoped 
Mrs. Snyder, if she is acquitted, will 
be hired by the New York Times to 
write literary reviews. 

And how would the Noted Authors 
like that: to have Mrs. Snyder writing 
the reviews of their books? 

—Ben HEcHT 
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ADORABLE 
WOMAN 
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The distinguished author of “The Captive’ 
has written for Harper's Bazar a one act 
olay in every way as brilliant as his 


success of last season. 
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Personal 


To the man who 
bought a certain 


pair of shoes 
6 months ago 


* 


We know how you feel about 
dropping a winning combina- 
tion. Six months would be a 
whale of a lot of city’ wear 
from “just a real good pair 
of shoes.” Of course yours 


aren't merely “good.” 


Weighty Question 


You bought them because 
they looked better, felt bet- 
ter and were made better 
than “good.” We appreciate 
that they may even still look 
new! That’s not the point. 
It’s a question of weight. 


Save ’em 


till Fall 


Put those hardy perennials— 
your Walk-Overs—on _ shoe- 
trees tonight. Save them un- 
til next Fall. Today—change 
to light weight Springtime 
Tans. Step into any one of 
our 12 stores around the 
town—and step out again— 
foot free and easy. 


Prices $8.50, $10 and $12 
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| BEG YOUR PARDON 


ae ADAME,” he said to her, 
“T like the somewhat dis- 
ordered fashion that you 


permit your hair to assume and I 


would talk to you more ‘fully about 
” 


“Sir, we are strangers,” she told 


him. 


“Of course we are—so is nearly 


every one else walking up and down 
on this block. 

in the situation. 
your mentioning it. Come, let us cross 
the street while the lights are favor- 


able.” 


I see nothing unique 
I see no reason for 


And so they walked as far as Fifty- 


fourth Street and he pointed out that 
her hair had the alarming confusion 
of a traffic jam and that the curl that 
jogged so prettily in the middle of it 
seemed very much like a policeman 
caught helplessly in the mélée. 


“Tt needs,” and his feeling was 
‘ 


most articulate, “a master hand to 
straighten the situation out. 
you that I am qualified.” 


I assure 


She appreciated his observation, and 


thought his simile most cosmopolitan 
and apt, but felt that owing to the 
insecure social foundation upon which 
their acquaintance rested that nothing 
had best be done to remedy the con- 
dition. 


“Perhaps if we get married things 


will be of more proper convention- 
ality,” he suggested. 


“But I am already married,” she 


confessed. 


“Oh!” he said, “I beg your par- 
” 
And walked away. 

—OLIVER CLAXTON 


HORATIO AT BRIDGE 


OR, THE TRIUMPH OF 
ECLECTICISM 


My mother plays by Whitehead. 
My father follows Work. 

My grandma has a teacher, 
And learns the latest quirk. 


Before we play, they argue 
On rules, finessing, and 
On how, though luck’s against 

you, 
To make a game in hand. 


I listen, and I always win. 
The reason is quite clear. 
I take in a// their rules 
And then, play bridge by ear. 


—SAMUEL JAMES 
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“He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy bells ring on Heaven’s street” 


FOR PLAYTIME 


Games,of course, but what’s 
more fun, PICTURE BOOKS— 
PAINT BOOKS — CUT-OUT 
BOOKS, an amazing number 
of things to delight the 
heart of any child. 


FOR STUDY TIME 
STAND GLOBES 
Ball 8” diam. Stand 14” high $7.40 
Ball 12”diam. Stand 15%" high $13.20 
and, of course, many kinds 
of interesting study books, 
maps, and most pleasing 
stationery. 


FOR READING TIME 


There are morning books— 
and rainy-afternoon books 
and bed-time books. A 
book for each and every 
hour of the day. 


We know and love both 
children and books so per- 
haps we might help you 
in choosing the right book 
for the right child. 


BRING THE CHILDREN TO 





1 West 47th Street, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 27th St., NewYatk 
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ere ws Loveliness and perfume jor 
CAS the skin of the body Cc ale t's complete, 
exgut sete Luxu? ry of the L bath, Eau de C O Ms 
a, few drops 272 the water then patted on the 





shin — onic, 27202.07 rating Ye ntly astii72ge 72£ 
Poudre Apreé S le Bain the per oct aflerthe-bath 
powder — Jrage antl, delicately siitlied 


and sofily beaule/2 ying to the flesh. 


COTY POUDRE APRES LE BAIN 


“© DUSTING POWDER |/O-\ 


LORIGAN CHYPRE 
PARIS EMERAUDE 
LA ROSE JACQUEMINOT 
STYX EAU DE COTY 
JASMIN DE CORSE 





COTY - rnance 


POUDRE APRES LE BAIN—Two Sizes—In Waterpr of Box with Lambs’ Wool Pufl 
































FOR STINGY 
PEOPLE — 


F YOUR WIFE persists in 

using your bottle of Farina 
gegeniiber Eau de Cologne, get 
her one of her own (there’s no 
other way to stop her). 


IF YOUR HUSBAND is a 
stingy old grouch about his bot- 
tle, make him invest in one for 
you. The “sharing”’ of one bottle 
of Farina gegeniiber Eau de 
Cologne by two persons has been 
the cause of many divorces. 
Whereas individual bottles cre- 
ate happiness in the home. 


This charming Eau de Cologne 
is not a scent but a revivifying 
toilet water which gives after- 
shave comfort, destroys tobacco 
and other odors, and creates 
a stimulating feeling of smart 
freshness and cool immaculacy. 

Farina gegentiber is the origi- 
nal Eau de Cologne, founded 
in 1709, its aristocratic formula 
passed down secretly through 
generations and centuries. 


It is still manufactured—ex- 
clusive, elusive, com lete—only 
by the lineal descenc ents of its 
creator, Johann Maria Farina. 


Be sure you_get the original 
Johann Maria Farina. (You can 
recognize it by this phrase.) 
Gegentiber dem Jiilichs Platz. 

Sole Distributor 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
New York 


Obtainable at 
your druggist, 
specialty or de- 
partment store. 


JOHANN MARIA FARINA 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICHS PLATZ 


au de COLOGNE 
Bath salts Bath powder 











THE SKY LINE 


The Park Central —A 
Bookish Flavor—T he In- 
vasion of Lexington— 


By Firelight 


N mid-town an- 
other husky 

hostelry is drawing 
near completion, 
the Park Central, 
on Seventh Avenue 
between two of the 
Fifties. It covers half a block and is 
quite imposing with its central tower 
recessed between symmetrical wings. 
The arrangement of setbacks which 
crowns these elements is picturesque. 
The vernacular of northern Italy has 
been followed in the detail and the 
building is that combination of me- 
dieval palace and fortress which adapts 
itself so well to the sheer walls of our 
skyscrapers. Our peaceful if not quiet 
burgh is taking on a decidedly mili- 
‘ary look with its forest of upshooting 
rivals, turreted, battlemented, machic- 
olated and so on. All the parapher- 
nalia of the robber barons is here. 

It is in this matter of detail that the 
Park Central seems to me to fall down 
somewhat. ‘The upper courses have 
been designed more boldly than those 
which meet the eye of the man in the 
street, but I feel that they are over- 
heavy, while the Byzantine windows 
and ornament of the lower floors are 
slightly feeble. However, the build- 
ing as a whole is decidedly pleasant in 
color. The base stories are, if I am 
not mistaken, of Briarhill sandstone 
or something approximating the warm 
reddish color of that material. Above 
the reddish tan of the brickwork is a 
gratifying departure from the over- 
worked buffs and grays that give much 
of our new work a sad, tired expres- 
sion. 








HE interior is subdivided into 

small apartments of one, two and 
three rooms, and the hope of the man- 
agement is to attract both resident and 
transient trade. In order to do this 
there will be an ample supply of ser- 
vice pantries, electrical refrigeration 
and radio outlets in the various units. 
The ground floors, except for small 
stores on the avenue, will be given 
over to lobbies and period salons, pre- 
sumably for tea, dancing, restaurant 
and other social facilities. Willy Po- 
gany is reported to be the master who 








will decorate five of these rooms, 
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h grewe your days be as 
crowded as a_ visiting 
Queen's, you can end them quite 
as zestfully as you begin them if 
you will only remember to be 
kind to your feet. 


Kindness begins—and ends— 
with Arch Preserver Shoes, 
which so willingly and gladly 
absorb the punishment that or- 
dinarily is the burden of your 
arches. 


And so, by a simple act of kind- 
ness, you keep your spirit cheery, 
your temper sweet and your 
mind serene through a day that 
knows no rest, morning, noon 


and night. 





$13.50 


Stone Kid with Brown 
Reptile trim 


“All the Style 
Consistent with Good Taste 
and Foot Preservation” 


J. VAN BUREN BROWN Inc. 





11 WEST 36TH STREET 
Specializing in the Genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoes 
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A new razor... built to 


SHAVE 


at the skin line 


TE... is no 


closer shave than a 
shave at the skin line. 
Shave above this line 
—and you leave a 
tiny stubble. Shave 
below—and your ra- 
zor scrapes your face. 

The Schick razor 
head is built so you 
can hold the blade 
flat against your skin. 
Then the keen blade 
edge slips along par- 
allel to your face. It 
cuts each hair square 
off— right at the skin 
line. 

But here’s even 
better news. Schick 
bladescarry akeener, 
sharper shaving edge. 
They are uniform, 
too,and come in clips 
of twenty. Drop the 
clip in the handle of 
therazor—and twenty blades 
are ready for instant use. 

When you need a new 
blade, pull and push the 
plunger. A new blade slides 
in place —the old blade 
drops out. And you waste 
no shaving time putting a 
Schick together or taking 


an 
WS OR 


SCHICK RE 





it apart. You do not even 
remove the blade to dry it. 

Costing five wholedollars, 
and placed on the market 
when other razors were 
practically given free with 
shaving soap—Schick has 
had an amazing sale. 

A man sees this object 


A new blade? Sim- 
ply pull and push 
the plunger. A new 
blade slides in 
a place. The old one 
drops out. 








shaped like a silver foun- 
tain pen and he yearns like 
a boy to hold it and call 
it his own, even before he 
learns what a shave at the 
skin line means. 

Just drop into a store 
yourself and see if the 
Schick doesn’t drop into 
your pocket. Razor with 
twenty blades, five dollars. 
Extra clips of blades, 75 
cents. Magazine Repeating 
Razor Company, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 





Men buy the Schick 
in a sort of trance 
—and they never 
getover thedelight 


of owning it. 


They don’t just 
take ithome—they 
carry it to the club 
— even produce it 
in the subway, to 
show it to their 
friends, They actu- 
ally fall in love 
with the magic in 
this razor. 





PEATING RAZOR 











Many Women 


Object 


and rightly, to a thick, greasy 
face cream. 


Bertie solved this problem 
years ago in Paris when she 
created Lait D’Oesype for 
cleansing and nourishing the 
skin. This semi-liquid cream 
has all the exhilaration of 
water with none of water's 
drying effects. Because Lait 
D’Oesype is liquid it pene- 
trates into the pores and 
cleanses and nourishes the 
skin as no solid cream can 
possibly do. Its delightfully 
creamy appearance and deli- 
cate fragrance appeals to 
every fastidious woman. 


Bertie has created other sup- 
plementary aids to beauty in 
her years of scientific re- 
search and each serves a 
definite purpose, As Produits 
Bertie they have won the 
endorsement of beautiful 
women everywhere. 


cAn acquaintance visit will 
prove a revelation. Operators per- 
sonally trained in the original 
French method by Mme. Bertie. 


For appointments Plaza 2525 


SALON BERTIE 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


Produits Bertie sold at all smart shops 








which we are told will represent the 
styles of Colonial America, Arabia, 
France, Italy and the Gothic period. 
During my visit only one of these 
rooms was near enough completion to 
justify comment. I could not place 
the style. It seemed to be a little of 
all those earlier styles with a few 
added starters such as Modern New 
York. But these panels were in what 
I assume is a lobby, and I will not ac- 
cuse Mr. Pogany of them without 
more definite knowledge. At any rate, 
they are mildly old-fashioned in spirit 
and might well have been transferred 
to their new position from the old 
Hotel Imperial. 


HE American Book Company is 

installed in its new home at 88 
Lexington Avenue, and very nice it is, 
This company, in case you don’t 
know it, purveys a vast amount of 
grief to American youth by supplying 
most of their school books. The com- 
pany occupies seven floors in the new 
building, which gives it the right to 
christen the structure. 

It is excellent in design. After so 
many creations of the unadorned 
brick-chimney type, it is good to see a 
classic design in which the owners 
have felt that they could carry the 
limestone all the way up even to a 
series of classic cornices at the top. The 
detail throughout is simple and re- 
strained, but it has flavor. The book- 
ish atmosphere has been expressed in 
excellently carved medallions in which 
I noted a book, the torch of learning, 
and a pair of wings, expressing, I 
suppose, the speed with which book- 
learning leaves us when we leave the 
book. 

I was thrilled to see a building in 
which the arches of the ground floor 
actually seemed to carry the structure 
above. This doesn’t happen once in 
a dog’s age in the hit-or-miss designs 
of most of our hurried commercial 
work. In fact, the American Book 
Building looks very patrician and dig- 
nified. It is a good job. 


too. 


WONDER how many people have 
ever made an architectural pilgrim- 
age to the many fine banking-rooms 
in this city. It would be worth one’s 


while. By the nature of its plan and 
functions a_ banking-room makes a 
singularly monumental architectural 


unit. It calls for large dimensions and 
an imposing height of ceiling. The 
office arrangements are caged in the 
centre behind handsome bronze grilles. 





There is a wealth of floor space for the 
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USSEKS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At 364 Street 
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Patou ‘trims a coat of 
dragon satin with a shawl col- 
lar of kolinsky and adds an 


impertinent bow, poised upon 
the shoulder. $75 
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CHhe Improved New 


SAFETY STUTZ 








“THE BLACK HAWK” 


COACHWORK BY 
Le Baron 


The above Stutz is an exclusive 
l custom-built high-speed Runabout. { 


Prices, specifications and deliveries | 








upon application. | 


STUTZ SALES CORPORATION 


(CUSTOM BODY DEPARTMENT) 


463 Park Avenue (Ritz Tower ) 
Phone Plaza 3275 


STUTZ NEW YORK COMPANY, Inc., Broadway at 60th St. Phen 


e 
Columbus 7070 















































aac aia along with father’s 
wealth grew a daughter who would 
not attend comirig-out parties of 
her own circle because the stag line 
gave her acute distress. She sought 
her playmates in the cabarets where 
she could meet “‘real men.” 


She met a youth with enough 
presence of mind to look up father’s 
rating in Dun’s. 

Just as the happy bride-to-be was 
doing a fireman’s exit down a rope 
of tied sheets, father appeared at 
the bedroom window. 

“T dare you to follow me,” airily 
trilled daughter; “no sheets will 
hold your two hundred and eighty.” 


But father had seen the Lady 
Pepperell label on the sheets. As 
his business was textiles, he knew 
that, though soft as gossamer, they 
were made to outwit the huskies of 
the enthusiastic laundry. So down 
the sheets he safely came. Then, by 
way of encore, he roped the almost 
son-in-law in the bottom sheet. 

While wedon’t recommend Lady 
Pepperell sheets as a preventive 
for gasoline marriages to cabaret 
cowboys, we do suggest they make 
a most appropriate wedding gift. 


he 





Lady 
PEPPERELL 











~\ sheets & pillow ane 














circulation of the public. From time 
to time I drop in at the beautiful 
Bowery Savings Bank, on Forty-sec- 
ond Street, to renew my acquaintance 
with that colorful room which might 
well be the throne-room of Charle- 
magne. 


N effective addition to the bank 

collection of New York is the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, at 74 Wall 
Street. It is done in stone of interest- 
ing color and texture, all the way up. 
The windows are cleverly grouped 
and their arrangement is emphasized 
by vertical ribs which give the design 
great vitality. The top is unusual, 
some of the setbacks ending in pierced 
arches through which the sky is seen. 
There is nothing arid about this ex- 
terior. 

The banking-room is a fine Ro- 
manesque affair, with its square piers 
and colorful beamed ceiling. In the 
decorations and detail the ship element 
is frequently introduced. All in all it 
is a building the design of which shows 
that its creator, B. W. Morris, took 
joy in his work. It is seriously worked 
out, yet there is never lacking a 
pleasing element of playfulness and 
humor. 


RADE developments create new 

centres behind our backs, when 
we are not looking. I had not been 
down Lexington Avenue lately until I 
went to see the American Book Com- 
pany Building. On my way to it I 
saw how great a change is rapidly 
transforming this thoroughfare, a 
change similar to that which is near 
its final—for the moment—phase on 
Fourth Avenue. 

The textile trade took over Fourth 
Avenue, en masse. The furniture folk 
have started on Lexington Avenue 
with the huge New York Fur- 
niture Exchange, designed by Buch- 
man & Kahn. This is a quite remark- 
ably sturdy design, almost brutal per- 
haps, but consistent. “Fop and bottom, 
the scale runs true. The battlement at 
the top might be thronged with war- 
riors. South of the Exchange is the 


Furniture Mart Building, another 
creditable piece of work with an 


amusing arrangement of setbacks. 

As in many of our modern build- 
ings, the designs of these two exam- 
ples strike an oriental note. Business 
is just beginning to spill over into Lex- 
ington Avenue. It will probably fill 
this thoroughfare as solidly as it has 
filled Fourth Avenue. It is a good time 
to buy property there, unless it is too 
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‘I do my best : 
we to Satisty you all - 


{S:-PIN 





HETHER 

breeze or the uniform is a 
matter for discussion. But together 
they set any fair lady’s romantic 
soul aflutter. 


it's the salt sea 


Don’t be afraid—we’'ll see that she 
doesn't fina you out. We'll coach 
you against the two unpardonable 
sins of the sea—spitting to wind- 
ward and belaying a sheet (not 
bedroom). 


We can charter a boat for you for 
the week-end or buy one for you. 
If you like we will turn it over to 
you all set to “ride.” For “old 
salts” know the ropes—and we 
qualify as ‘“‘old salts.’’ 


For SUMMER CHARTER 


(Two examples) 

No. 947. Season Charter. Lawley built 
Auxiliary Schooner, 82 feet overall, 60 
foot waterline, 8 foot draft. Marconi 
rigged, main, gaft fore. New Ratsey 
sails 1926. 4 cylinder motor giving 
speed of 8 miles under power. Pewer 
launch, two dinghies, one with sails 
One single, two double staterooms; 3 
berths in saloon, bath and two toilets 
Capt. S.R., 4 berths for crew. Deliv- 
ered completely equipped and in full 
commission, with wages of crew of 5 
men paid. 

No. 201. For Sale or Season's Charter. 
90 feet overall Auxiliary Schooner built 
to Lloyds’ highest rating. Over $25,- 
000 recently spent in complete recon- 
ditioning and installation of Speed- 
way motor and complete electrical 
equipment. Three staterooms, bath and 
2 toilets; large saloon and sunken deck- 
house. Crew's quarters for eight men. 
Unquestionably the finest yacht or her 
type available today. 

Send for 
“YACHTS AVAILABLE” 


—a booklet 


MOWER & HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 
Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 
347Madison Ave., New York 
Cable: MOWERCD 


Murray Hill 2320 
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“The most advanced 


Engine in America-and the Simplest 


It Improves with use - in Power, Quietness, Economy 









































EVER was the trend toward the “70” 

Willys-Knight Six more pronounced 
than it is today. At every Automobile 
Show—at all leading metropolitan centers 
throughout the country—this fine new 
car has won enthusiastic praise wherever 
it was shown. 


Already sales have climbed to new high 
peaks—and behind this record of success 
lie strong, substantial reasons. 


Experienced motorists have learned that 
the “70” Willys-Knight engine develops 
more power for its size than any other 
type of stock production motor. 


They have learned that in flexibility — 
acceleration—climbing power—economy 
—long life—and low depreciation—this 
car is without a rival. 


Speed between 60 and 70 miles an hour. 
Lightning pickup—5 to 25 miles in 7% 
seconds. Quick, positive stopping because 
cf extra-powerful 4-wheel brakes. 


Your first glance will tell you that this 
new “70” Willys-Knight Six is the most 
advanced of today’s motor cars. 


New and finer body design is at once 
apparent. Lower, more graceful lines. True 
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This graph shows the estimated comparative efficiency 
of sleeve-valve and poppet-valve motors based upon 
average performance of both types. Note gradual rise 
of sleeve-valve engine efficiency curve up to and beyond 
the 75,000 mile mark and gradual decline to zero 
point of average poppet-valve engine at 
corresponding mileage. 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


symmetry, perfect proportion. Roomier 
and more comfortable interiors. Superior 
coachwork. 


And in addition you will find in this car 
the following important advantages that 
add immeasurably to the pleasure, com- 
fort and security of present-day motor- 
ing: Oil rectifier prevents crankcase dilu- 
tion—Thermostatic temperature control 
—Belflex Shackles to reduce noise, im- 
prove riding qualities and silence chassis 
—Shock absorbers—Narrow corner posts 
— Automatic windshield wiper — Rear 
view mirror—Gasoline gauge on dash— 
Gasoline strainer. 


y r 7 


“70” Willys - Knight Six prices from $1295 to 
$1495. Willys- Knight Great Six, from $1850 to 
$2295—f. o. b. factory. Prices and specifications 
subject to change without notice . . . Willys- 
Overland Dealers offer unusually attractive 
credit terms . . . Willys-Overiand, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Are you buying 
shoes, sif, 


or a label? 


OHN Ward Men’s Shoes 

have one outward, vis- 
ible, unmistakable sign of 
their identity. It is their 
obvious high quality. 

You need no other label. 


At $7 to $11, we always 
give you style in good 
taste, choice leathers and 
superior workmanship. 


Why, as has so often 
been asked, pay more? 








ohn Ward 


Ti.en’s Shoes 


INCORPORATED — REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 


42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 


Broadway, just below 38th 


Other convenient shops in NewYork, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 














late—in real-estate matters I am 


nothing if not cautious. 


T IS a bit early to comment on the 
new silhouette of upper Fifth 
Avenue, due to the approaching com- 
pletion of the Savoy-Plaza and Sher- 
ry-Netherlands, but perhaps an inci- 
dent connected with the very smart 
fire staged at the latter institution will 
not be out of order. One of our young 
men about town had been spending the 
evening in one of those quiet retreats 
in the mid-Forties where life laughs at 
the impending padlock. The celebrant 
had done himself jolly well, so well, 
in fact, that he was inwardly amused 
by the independent action of his legs 
as he tottered down the street. Round- 
ing the corner, the great tower of 
flame met his gaze. He blinked at it 
solemnly, then nodded in approval. 
“Both lit,” he murmured, and wend- 

ed his way down the avenue. 
—T-SQUARE 


L°ART 

HE new Titian at the Metro- 

politan already works the mag- 

ic of its art upon our civiliza- 
tion. No one, of course, can ever 
gaze upon a real masterpiece and re- 
main the same person. Salesmen of 
Buicks have come forth from the Sis- 
tine Chapel transfigured, although 
that is not necessarily a benefit in their 
peculiar trade. “Tourists have had to 
flee to recuperate for hours in the Ritz 
Bar in Paris after a mere peek into 
the Louvre. Not so often exposed as 
Europeans to the violent emotional 
stress of great art, Americans are less 
able to withstand these experiences. It 
is not as though the faun of Praxit- 
eles stood in Longacre Square, or as 
though we had to shove past the Venus 
de Milo to get our tickets for the 
Paramount. But we know well that 
the constant contiguity with an artis- 
tic masterpiece makes us a little more 
like it. 

The influence of the Titian por- 
trait of the Duke of Ferrara promises 
to be beneficial, and certain local so- 
cieties are only grateful that it is not 
the “Dance of the Maenads” or an- 
other “Venus Arising from the Sea.” 
The Duke, we find, being in a tight 
place, placated his opponent by giving 
him this portrait of himself, which so 
pleased his erstwhile enemy that he 
hung it in his bedroom and forgave 
the Duke all. This custom had prac- 
tically passed out of common usage. 
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Make your lips 


lovelter! 


OU'LL discover this remarkable 
thing when you try Tangee. 

You run the little stick of orange 
magic firmly over your lips. For a sec- 
ond or two nothing happens. Then, 
gradually, your lips begin to glow- 
not with the orange color of the lip- 
stick—but blush-rose, Nature's own 
youthful bloom. 

Once more you rub the lipstick over 
your lips. . . The color deepens—he- 
comes richer—astonishingly lovely! 

And yet there'll be no trace of 
grease or pigment. No unnatural coat- 
ing. Nothing except a lovely bloom, 
so beautiful and yet so natural that it 
seems a part of your lips. . . And, in- 
deed, it is a part of your lips, for it is 
as permanent as the day is long. 

Naturally, women who have tried Tangee 
prefer it to the old-fashioned kind of lip- 
stick—for Tangee is the only lipstick in the 
world that changes color as it is put on, to 
give you Nature’s own lovely glow. 
Ask for it today, and be sure to see the 
name ‘Tangee on the box and on the chic 
little gunmetal case! Price one dollar. Sold 
everywhere. 

Other modern aids to loveliness 


Tangee Créme Rouge $1, and Rouge 
Compact 75c, the same color magic 
for the cheeks; Tangee DAY Cream 


and Tangee NIGHT Cream, 
prove and protect the complexion, $1 
each; and Tangee Face Powder in the 
five shades of Nature $1. 
higher in Canada. 


TANGEE 


to im- 


Prices 25¢ 





For TANGEE BEAUTY SET 


ous. 168 
he George W. Luft Co., 

417 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me your generous trial Tangee 
Beauty Set by return mail, including Lipstick 
Créme Rouge, DAY Cream, NIGHT Cream and 
Face Powder. I enclose 20c¢ to cover cost of 
mailing. 
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“TT LORA, I would rather kiss you 
than read the evening paper. But 
it is not because of what you are, 

it is because of the perfume you use.” 


Flora drew back from his arms. 


“You mean .?” she asked. 


“IT mean,” he replied. 


She was afraid, afraid! 


It was a lover’s quarrel—but it con- 
tained the germs of deep-seated marital 
discord. Flora, with woman’s intuition, 
already feared the day when Sterling 
should come to her with the question: 
“What living British essayist and novel- 
ist is famous for his many paradoxes?” 
She burst into tears just at the thought 
of such a question. 


“You mean I am nothing—merely a 
pretty aroma?” she sobbed. 


“Well, you didn’t think you was my 
mental equal, did you?” asked Sterling, 


“You are a saintly woman— 
and that about covers it 


showing by his grammar what it would 
mean for any girl to be his mental equal. 


“T knew all along I never could be,” 
she said, “but I wanted you for my mate, 
and by jiminy Christmas I’ve got you 
for my mate, too, Sterling Finny!” 


“But can you hold me after I’ve got 
used to the perfume?” 


And that is the big question every 
wife must face! 


* * * * 


Maybe you, too, captivated your mate 
by some merely physical appeal—a par- 
ticularly neat ankle, a dimple in a new 
location, a tendency to lisp. Have you 
any plans for holding him when he be- 
gins to seek intellectual companionship? 
Twenty minutes with THE New YorKER 
each week, reading interesting gossip of 
metropolitan life, and you will never 
have to use your allure again—you will 
hold him by being able to answer his 


y99 
7 


questions and tell him funny stories. Not 
only that—when you are with him in com- 
pany, people will neglect him and take 
to following you in little groups of two, 
three, four, five, six, or sometimes seven. 
This makes your husband look pretty 
silly. Not a bad trick! 


Do not jeopardize your home. It is so 
easy to sign your name in the little space 
and become a fascinating devil. 


edie. aie. ae > 
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= ‘ . Dear Sirs: My 
The New Yorker perfume is getting 
Drawer 7293-D weaker. please en- 
25 W. 45 Street, ter my  subscrip- 
New York City. tion for— 





‘is Remittance 


1 Year $5.00 enclosed 


| 


— 


2 Years $7.00 


[_] Send bill 


Postage: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional 
per year. 
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“S 

AND DUNES”—An after- 
noon frock of beige chiffon, 
with lace cape, embroidered in 
rhinestones, created by Rus- 
seks Design Studio for Miss 
Dorothy Stone, co-starred with 


her father in “Criss Cross.” 
$110 


a 2 





but seems now to be revived. After 
all, how simple and how essentially 
gracious it is to end the little feuds 
and controversies of daily life by the 
presentation of your portrait to a rival 
or a creditor or a Prohibition enforce- 
ment officer or a traffic policeman. 


O far only a few alert persons 

have seized upon the revived 
fashion. A prominent railroad presi- 
dent hurriedly forwarded a beautiful 
Sargent drawing of himself as a 
schoolboy to an _ obstreperous labor 
leader, who promptly called off a 
strike. And we hear that a very hand- 
some full-length portrait of Mrs. 
Lydig now adds a touch of color to 
the boudoir of Elsie de Wolfe. 

The custom has its own problems. 
Not every one is supplied with pictures 
of himself. Except for taxi-drivers, 
whose stock has been seriously reduced 
by sentimental passengers desiring me- 
mentoes of trips for lockets and mem- 
ory books, few of our citizens have 
a really adequate number of pictures 
for all disagreeable encounters. There 
are said to be some reticent types who 
have not even snapshots to hold off the 
mortgage with. 


Tradition calls too for original 
portraits, a point the artists about 
town have seized upon with gusto. 


This point has been so well taken up 
that one artist, a rapid-fire expert in 
the do-a-chalk-likeness-while-you-wait 
line, has already moved from a loft 
over the flea circus to a Park Avenue 
duplex. 

Among the masterpieces already 
sent to rather hostile spirits are several 
studies in oils, one water-color, five 
photographs, two marble busts, a love- 
ly bronze ovoid of a discharged office 
boy by Brancusi, all of which have 
been presented to prominent employ- 
ers of the city. But none of these ex- 
cels the delicate pastel of Mae West 
which is now adorning the offices of 
Mr. Sumner. 

—JoHN CHAPIN MosHER 


One fashionable woman in the Savoy 
ballroom even had a faint line painted 
down the back of her leg to simulate the 
seam of a stocking.—London dispatch in 
Toronto paper. 
It would be interesting to know 
whether the lady went in for realism 
—that is, whether she had the line 
slightly off centre, and not quite verti- 
cal, as obtains in 57,889 cases of hose 
adjustment out of every 60,000 in 
the British Empire. 
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OSSURNER: 


GOLF SHOES 

















linder Par 


Ever seen a little figure “under 
pa(r)”—on your score card? 


Ssh!—there’s a secret to it— 
“TWIN-GRIPS,” the above par 


shoes for under par scores. 


Leave it to a New Yorker and 
such champs as Sarazen, Cooper, 
Farrell, to know the best—and 
now even Pa(r) is wise and has 
blossomed out in a pair of 


“Twin-Grip” Golf Shoes. 


Take the hazard out of foot- 
wear buying by stepping into one 
of our shops listed below. You'll 
be pleased and surprised to learn 
that such superior golf shoes are 
sold so reasonably. 





Shops 


350 Madison Avenue 

131 W. 42nd Street 
153 Broadway 365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 
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PETER ARNO 


The creator of the Whoops 
Sisters has now Written and 
Illustrated a Novel about 
these Bemufted and wih “Lordy! Now they got us in a book we'll ’ave no privacy at all!” 
flounced Grandes Dames ney: . - ay 
; ; ; Privacy? Fer a dollar seventy-five? Ain’t you th’ little wag, 
which is as Amusing and though—-Whoops!!” 
Flip as They Themselves 
Are. 

The most famous and beloved characters in that famous and beloved ga- 
zette—The New Yorker—are the Two Whoops Sisters, whose names turn 
out to be Pansy Smiff and Mrs. Flusser. Now their originator, Peter Arno, 
has made them the heroines of a searing and soul-stirring and epic panorama. 


$ 7 5 This record of their lives and times is more than you can afford to miss. 
wee And! It may be had at any bookshop for the stupendous sum of $1.75. 


sieaiaieise SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
oes 37 West 57th St., N. Y.C. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 





Horses and Horse- I had the whole thing figured cold, 

; : . along what seemed to me to be logical 
Aas men—United Hunts lines. Bayard Tuckerman had come 
SY Meet dcwn from Boston and was riding his 

% oh. own horse, Rock of Cashel. Last 

a year, in mid-April, Mr. Tuckerman 


































had been in Maryland for the Amer- 
ican Grand National and the spring 
point-to-point season. He would, | 
reasoned, be there now, and not both- 
ering much about Belmont Park, were 
it not that he expected to tuck the “Be- 
tween the Flags” into his breeches 
pocket. 

All this I had attempted to explain 
to some of my betting friends, but 
they, poor zanies, took comfort in the- 
ories of their own. I drifted over, 
then, to watch Tuckerman mount, for 
I had not even seen Rock of Cashel 


i 


IZ V 


for the “Between the Flags” 
Hunter Steeplechase; and the 
trimly clad gentlemen riders, slim and 
fit as their mounts, were sliding gin- 
gerly into their saddles, tucking away 
their racing bats, looking at once eager 
and a bit white in strained expectancy. 
The crowds swarmed over the pad- 
dock and hot tips were flying as thick 
as confetti at an Alderman’s wedding. 
Rose Dunstan was a sure thing. Sky- 
ways had the race in a bag. I was im- 
plored to watch young “Brother” 
Bostwick—anything he rode was a 
dead certainty. And so it went. With 
ten nominations and only two scratches 
it, indeed, looked like a horserace. 
Now I don’t mind telling you that 


Beer: and Saddles had sounded 








Are you tall — or large? 


clothes. Hart Schaffner & 
Marx suits and topcoats 
for every build. Fit, wear, 
style - satisfaction; all guar- 
anteed or money back. 


Lots of value at $50 


Maybe the subways don’t 
provide doors high enough 
for you; maybe the one 
arm lunches don’t make 
chairs big enough — but 


we provide for you in 


WALLACH BROTHERS 


Broadway corner 29th 
Broadway below Chambers 


Fifth Ave opposite the Library 
12 East 42nd Street 


41st at 7th Avenve 
246-248 West 125 


Downtown store at 53 Broadway 














and did not intend to risk a dime on 
my own blue-sky stuff. What an idiot 
I turned out to be! There sat the 
rider-owner, grinning cheerfully, on 
the trimmest black gelding this side of 
Punchestown—a broth of a horse! 

He called to a friend in the crowd, 
“What did they give you?” 

“Nine to five,” was the reply. 

“My Gawd!” Tuckerman de- 
plored. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you know they’d 
get on to me?” 

The trumpet blared again and they 
paraded to the post. Nine to five is a 
rotten price on a jumping race, so that, 
passing up the layers, I scrambled over 
to the infield to watch them perform. 

Two miles and a half over a brush 
course, and one that is not so simple 
as it appears. They swept down over 
the first two jumps, took the liverpool 
in front of the stands nicely, and 
careered round the lone tree that marks 


the first turn on the Terminal course. |{ 


They rode at a fast gallop—two miles 
and a half is no sprint—with Rose 
Dunstan in the lead and Rock of 
Cashel running fourth under wraps. 
The second time around, the black 
horse was fifth, about thirty yards be- 
hind the leading pack. The wiseacres 
nodded sagely and thought him 
through—this despite the obvious fact 
that Mr. Tuckerman was holding him 
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pres men pick up a four leaf 
clover and shoot the next four 
holes in par! But of all great talis- 
mans that a golfer can carry none 
is as consistently good as a Silver 
King. For it does make a big 
psychological difference to play 
the best ball. 


off the pace with everything he had. 


On the far side of the course, com- 


ing up to the final turn, they were 
stretched out and running hard. Sky- 
ways fell at a tricky downhill hedge. 
Rose Dunstan held a lead of ten yards, 
with Rock of Cashel a bad fourth, 


Most golfers find they get 15 to 
25 yards longer flight when they 
play this best ofall good golf balls. 


*Reg. U.S. Pate Off. 
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fully fifty yards separating him from 
the leader. Rock of Cashel, once re- 
leased, ran the rest of the field dead. 
At the last turn he was third. —Two 
more jumps and then the stretch! He 
passed the Bowman entry, Joyon, at 
the first of these and then crept up on 
the leader, who was getting a beauti- 
ful ride at the hands of Mr. Odell. At 
the last obstacle Rose Dunstan led by 
a nod, but the brown mare lacked 
strength for a driving finish and the 
Tuckerman entry slipped by in an- 
other twenty yards. Mr. Odell went 
to the whip but to no avail. Rock of 
Cashel, hand-ridden and fresh as 
paint, won going away. 


T WAS altogether a great meeting 

—the best of the United Hunts 
Spring fixtures that I have seen. The 
weather, on Thursday, was perfect 
and even Saturday’s cold wind did not 
keep the beauty and chivalry away. 
Between seven and ten thousand 
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Goulash— Hungary’s great- 
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est rhapsody! 


Epicure: * » “Splendid! But 
Pll wager you a carload of 
Kronen that it cannot ex- 
cel the Warwick version! 
Their chef prepares 
Hungarian Goulash with 
aromatic Imported spices, 
the famous Szegedi Paprika 
and Spaetzli dumplings ... its 
flavor simply has no equal!” 


Luncheon, Tea or Dinner, the War- 
wick will enchant you—as much 
by its savory, distinctive dishes as 
by its pleasingly moderate tariff. 
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enthusiasts attended on both days; and 
there were batteries of cameras, 
swarms of society reporters. Guy 
Ward’s goatee and rakish brown 
bowler, and the high white collar of 
Foxhall Keene completed the picture. 
They set up a marquee, alongside the 
Turf and Field Club enclosure, where 
luncheon was served by John McEntee 
Bowman’s Biltmore staff. Luncheon 
and, later in the afternoon, as excel- 
lent tea as I have ever tasted. 

The best of the Thursday races 
was the Biltmore Steeplechase for 
four-year-olds and upwards, about two 
miles over the brush course. Mrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt’s thirty-five thousand 
dollar eccentric, Nicholas, got off in 
front, fencing beautifully, with the 
favorite, Walter J. Salmon’s Dunks 
Green, running a poor second. At this 
point I explained, patronizingly, to 
a gentleman who, it appeared, had 
placed a small wager on Nicholas, that 
the horse would come back shortly. 

“He'll come back,” I said employ- 
ing my best Stentor’s voice. 

But Nicholas gave me the lie and 
won in a gallop by fifty yards. Later 
I was told Max Hirsch had wrapped 
the bit in bacon rind, thus, in some 
esoteric manner, protecting his tender 
mouth and causing him to run faster. 
Well, maybe so. ... 


HE Sportsman’s Steeplechase 

Dinner Stakes, on Saturday, did 
not provide much excitement for the 
customers for, following a time-hon- 
ored United Hunts precedent, five of 
the eight entrants were scratched. The 
Winburn Stable’s chestnut gelding, 
Oyster Bed, was favorite, and I had 
feed-box information from a non- 
descript, jockeyish sort of person, that 
he was as lame as a goat. This afflic- 
tion, however, did not deter the horse 
from running a beautiful race and 
winning over Mrs. E. E. Marshall’s 
Rathcowan by ten lengths. Mr. Short- 
well gave Rathcowan a splendid ride 
and brought him into the place nicely 
after brushing off Gold Seal at the 
head of the stretch. 


HE next best event after the “Be- 

tween the Flags” was the Cotton 
Exchange Steeplechase Handicap, won 
in a driving finish by Bernard M. 
Baruch’s Autumn Bells, J. Pierce up. 
Autumn Bells ran third until the final 
turn and then passed J. R. Macom- 
ber’s Pete the Scribe and F. Ambrose 
Clark’s Madrigal, 2nd, in the order 
named. Up to this point the Clark 
entry had led all the way, but Pete the 
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$M “Darwin was right!” $M “Think how 
far we've risen since that stage.” $® “Once 
we juggled cocoanuts and swung from our 
tails.” $f “And now we play contract bridge 


and wear Fabric Group suits!” 


If there is such a thing as evolution in clothing, Fabric 
Group Suits will stand out ten years from today 
as a proud example of the survival of the fittest. At 
Weber and Heilbroner stores, $35, $40 and $45. 
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Here is what Spalding Golf 
Suits bring you at $65 for four 
pieces. 


Fabrics — Long-wearing tweeds 
from Scotland's finest mills. Im- 
ported direct by Spalding. 

Tailoring—Handwork that holds 
its shape. Every suit cut, made and 
trimmed by custom tailors. 


Styling—Smartness, but no musi- 
cal comedy effects. These suits are 
designed for golf by men who 
know the game. 


Fit—Our tailors are fussier than 
you would ever be. Your suit must 
fit perfectly before it leaves our 
shop. 


And what more could you ask if 


you paid a hundred? 
Med i 


MEN'S SHOPS 


© 1927, A.G.S.&B 
105 Nassau STREE1 
(above Fulton Street) 


518 Firra AVENUE 
(near 43rd Street) 





Scribe was sucked along by the leader 
and beat out Madrigal for the place. A 


grand race. 


HE Seventh Annual _ Horse 

Show of the Essex Troop, held at 
the Cavalry Armory in Newark, pro- 
vided three evenings of excellent 
sport and at least one major thrill. 
This came when Luther L. Blake’s 
chestnut gelding Mystic added, to 
two blues won on the first nights, 
three blues and a red, all captured 
within the final hour of the show. 
Mystic won first place in the open 
class for saddle horses over 15.2, re- 
peated a few moments later in the 
saddle class confined to residents of fa- 
vored Jersey counties, and triumphed 
finally as a post entry in the great sad- 
dle sweepstakes. Mr. Blake is a lucky 
owner and should go on to win a ba- 
ker’s dozen of good events before the 
summer is done. 

Squadron A of New York did 
well in the class for lightweight hunt- 
ers carrying 165 pounds, winning with 
Royal Academy a keenly contested 
event. Miss Nancy M. Poulson’s Gay 
Times took the first place in this class 
while third honors went to G. M. Car- 
nochan’s Vixen, the nervous little 
mare handled so well by its owner a 
few weeks back in the New York 
Riding Club show. 

The Squadron repeated in the class 
for polo mounts, Government owned, 
with P. D. Q., a likely looking, handy 
bay mare, with Pinto, an Essex Troop 
entry, a good second—his piebald 
color working, perhaps, a shade in his 
disfavor. The middle and _heavy- 
weight polo competition was won han- 
dily by the Essex Troop’s bay gelding, 
Hickory, Miss Ray Norris’ Rough 
Stuff coming in for the red. 

The soldiers’ show was, on the 
whole, interesting and well run, al- 
though one could have hoped for more 
real competition in the jumping 
classes. Mr. Blake’s saddle horse, as I 
have said, gave the spectators their best 
moments, and this—to a commentator 
of the hunting school—was deplora- 
ble. 


ARKING back, for a moment, 

to the United Hunts meeting, 
some of my thousands of eager 
readers may recall my remark of 
a few weeks ago to the effect 
that really good gentlemen riders sel- 
dom appear at the Belmont Termi- 
nal during the spring. Although I 
still hold that these events are worthy 
of larger fields, I hereby eat my words, 
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With envious eye the portly 
gentleman gazes upon this New- 
Style Underwear. 


There’s nothing funny about a 
young man in Reis Jimshirts* and 
Jimpants*. For this underwear has 
style! Snug at waist and flaring 
at the hips, the pants are cut like 
a track suit. The knit athletic 
pull-over shirts are comfortable 
and smart. 

Wear Reis Jimshirts and Jimpants 
and be cool, comfortable and look 
well. Plain whites and colored 
patterns. Priced from 75c per gar- 
ment—$1.50 per suit, and up. 

If you cannot get Reis Jimshirts 
and Jimpants from your dealer, 
write 


ROBERT REIS & CO. 
88g Broadway, New York City 
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*Trade Mark Reg. 
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for I have never seen two races better 
ridden than the “Dinner Sweepstakes” 
and the “Between the Flags.” And 
the owners of good chasers would do 
well, in my opinion, if they were to 
persuade some of these same riders to 
pilot their entries in professional races. 
They are cleaner and better riders 
over jumps than the usual professional 
jockey. —CAVESSON 


ROWING 
Sweeping the Severn— 
Coaching Methods 


AVY and 
i N Massachu- 
setts Institute 
of Technology 
opened the rowing 
season on the Sev- 
ern at Annapolis 
with the usual Easter holiday proces- 
sion, the sailors once more showing the 
way down the lower course, which 
also stood up for tradition by being 
lumpy, and especially troublesome to 
the visiting oarsmen, who seemed to 
be rigged with a view to more placid 
surfaces. Considered purely as races 
the two contests were negligible, the 
Sailormen taking the Tech Varsity by 
three lengths, which might well have 
been stretched into a wider margin, 
while the Plebes, unofficially entered, 
had about two lengths’ advantage over 
the Navy Junior eight, which in turn 
finished ahead of the Tech Juniors. 
There was, of course, the usual life 
and color to the regatta, even though 
there was not much contest to speak 
of, the minds of the youngsters being 
concentrated mainly on the hop in the 
evening. Bill Haines’ Boston oarsmen 
went to the course with some advance 
notices, and an urge to enter the 
Poughkeepsie regatta. They may still 
enter that regatta, since they are a 
good lot of sportsmen, and physically 
the type to stand a four-mile pull over 
tidewater. It is a little too early to 
judge them at a sprint over the Hen- 
lev distance. The crew seems hardly 
more than just shaken together, and 
while it is fairly good to look upon at 
the paddle, it seems to be by no means 
ready for racing. ‘The Technology 
people deserve a deal of credit for 
keeping up rowing and racing under 
rather adverse conditions, and there is 
issuredly no better sportsman than 
Bill Haines. 
Possible future triumphs are in 
store, but until the Navy falls consid- 
bly below its present standard and 
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") EW buildings—if any—can offer 
LAGE as wide a range of apartments. 
| 9 to 16 rooms: simplexes and du- 
Ia\l| plexes, maisonette duplexes with 
private entrances, roof garden 
duplexes—even a triplex with its own private 
elevator. You are almost certain to find here 
precisely the apartment you are seeking. And 
immediate purchasers may have the added 
advantage of planning their apartments prac- 
tically as they wish. 





775 is really remarkable; ceiling heights range 
from 10’ 4” to 13’—from 1’ to 4’ higher than 
the average—think of it. There are 2 to 6 fire- 
places in each apartment. The 14 room apart- 
ments have 22 closets. 


Maintenance charges only 914%, including 
sinking fund. Representative on premises daily 
and Sunday. Occupancy Summer 1927. 
Michael E. Paterno, builder; Rosario Candela, 
architect. Mrs. George Draper, consultant on 
plans and decoration. 100% Cooperative. 


775 PARK AVE. 


AT 72°" STREET 


Selling and Managing agent 
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FOUR O’CLOCK, by Mary Borden 
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en [UT OF THE SEA, by Don Marquis 
oriesli™ A tragedy in 4 acts, re-creating an old 
” $29 Cornish legend. To be produced this fall. $2 

HE GAY NINETIES, by R. V. Culter 


A book of drawings that gently, amusingly 
West.. and faithfully reproduce the fun and fo1- 
une. $3 bles of an ingenious age. $2.50 


E ALL LIVE THROUGH IT, by 
arold MacGrath 


a gre A merry melodrama of a likeable young 
spendthrift and two fortunes. 


ort HE BREAK WATER, by Walter A. Dyer 


Punch The tides of youth drive against a New Eng- 
land conscience in this novel of CapeCod. $2 


» Glas HE BLACK ABBOT, by Edgar Wallace 
thersif A new thriller by the king of mystery 
} Writers, $2 
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Just one way out 


‘ client's story. . . The 
New Yorker’s closing date 
...and the hapless copy-writer 
with not a single wisecrack in 


her head... 
Quick, Watson, the Bi- 
chloride! 


But, stay ...anotion...the 
glimmering of an idea . 


? 
we would happen if she 


didn’t try to wisecrack 

. . . Ifshesimply told how good 
Allen-A stockings are... 

How many smart shades are 
ready, in various weights... 

At the convenient shop just 
for Allen-A Hosiery... 

Where prices range from $1.00 
only up to $2.50. 


? 


EXT week, of course,there 
may be one less copy- 
writer encumbering the earth. 


But even so, Allen-A Hosiery 
will go right on selling. 


Women who don’t need wise- 
cracks to interest them in high 
quality and smart style—at 
moderate cost — can't be kept 
away from the Allen-A Hosiery 
Shop! 


THE 
ALLEN-eA 
Company, Inc. 


HOSIERY SHOP 
5th Avenue at 38th 


iN Makers of fine hosiery for 50 years A 




















the standard of recent years, the an- 
nual visit of the Bostonians will be 
hardly more than a social affair of the 
first class. All of which is quite as it 
should be. 


OST followers of rowing will 

be chiefly interested in the show- 
ing of the Navy, and the prospects of 
the Varsity. From the first appearance, 
there does not seem to be promise of 
another of the blazing eights that have 
created rowing history at Poughkeep- 
sie, especially with much severer com- 
petition in prospect this year than for 
many a long day. I must confess that 
the transition from the stroke taught 
by the Glendons at Annapolis for so 
many successful years, to that installed 
(or better, in process of installation), 
by Bob Butler, one of the many 
coaches of the Seattle school of oars- 
manship, does not greatly impress the 
observer. It was announced last year 
that Butler was seeking to combine the 
style he found in use with the Wash- 
ington method. As everybody knows, 
the result of that experiment was a 


shortening of the stroke in the 
water, and a _ consequent defeat 
at Poughkeepsie, despite the great 


power of the crew and the masterly 
stroking of Tom Eddy, perhaps the 
best pacemaker on the water today. 
Bad generalship of course entered into 
that defeat as well, but the method of 
the eight was plainly a hybrid. I am 
inclined to believe, though, that it was 
a compulsory hybrid. There is a great 
difference in the rigging used by the 
Glendons and that used by the Wash- 
ington school of coaches—before cer- 
tain of them, including Callow, were 
influenced by Eastern methods. How- 
ever, Butler himself protests that the 
method this year is no hybrid—which 
means that he must have changed the 
rigging. 

The Navy crew was said last year 
to have adopted the Washington stroke 
as far as possible, and Washington the 
Navy stroke to a large extent. Both 
these assertions were vigorously denied 
by the coaches involved, but they were 
none the less true. Some coaches still 
emulate the ostrich. 


OW I do not maintain that the 

Washington stroke, inherited 
from Conibear and carried on by 
Leader and the rest—before Leader 
came East and perfected his own 
stroke—is by any means a bad one. 
And there is power enough in the 
Navy shell to carry it out in splendid 
fashion, and win races with it. But 
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[ do maintain that it is less effective 
than the stroke taught by the Glendons 
at Annapolis. In fact the Navy stroke 
was so good that the veterans have had 
a tough time forgetting it—haven’t 
quite forgotten it yet—but the evi- 
dences of the change are there. As far 
as Eddy is concerned, he could pass 
along any style of stroke and make 
the crew go. The fundamental fact 
remains, however, that other things be- 
ing equal, a swinging crew will beat 
. “sitting up” crew most, if not all, 
of the time. It has taken some coaches 
and some critics many years to realize 
that. Callow at Washington plainly 
has realized it, and Leader at Yale, 
too. All the more credit to them. It 
will take time, but I think that Butler 
at the Navy will have to come around 
to that point of view. 


HEN these Far Western coach- 

es came East some of them were 
confronted by situations requiring rad- 
ical readjustment. This is one reason 
why their tendency to accent the catch 
was so effective. In most cases the 
newcomers took hold of oarsmen who 
were rowing in no particular style at 
all. Thus it is that Leader’s first Yale 
crew was as different in appearance 
from his Eli outfit of today as black 
from white. ‘The first method was 
good, and in the nature of a severely 
radical change, but the present method 
is far superior, When Charlie Logg 
went to Princeton he put on precise- 
ly what the Tigers needed, a better 
catch, and a general coming up closer 
to the work. The Tigers had been 
too far away from the stretcher. Yet 
what Logg is teaching now is by no 
means foreign to the best Eastern con- 
ceptions. Fred Spuhn, at Pennsylvania, 
found men who had been taught an 
excellent stroke. ‘Today his Quaker 
eights do not appear vastly different 
from those drilled by Joe Wright. It 
will take much more than a change 
in stroke for Pennsylvania to win at 
Poughkeepsie. It will take, in fact, 
in exceptional Pennsylvania crew, for 
a great handicap is to be overcome in 
the Schuylkill course, which, however 
well it lends itself to short-distance 
racing, is no course on which to pre- 
pare for the four-mile event, demand- 
ing many hours of distance rowing 
Without interruption. 


Te return now to the Navy. With 

such men in the boat as Eddy, 
Bagdanovich and Born, any crew 
would be formidable, but this crew is 
not now rowing as well as last year’s 
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The King asked 


the Queen’ 


“Could we move to the 
Fifth Avenue, my dear? The 
old Palace is a trifle anti- 
quated, and besides there’s 
a magnificent view of the 
whole kingdom from the 
high roof terraces that vou’d 
like, and...” 


““What you want is per- 
manent access to that beau- 
tiful dining room and its 
marvelous menus,” laughed 
HerGracious Highness.“ But 
I agree that a suite would be 
so luxuriously comfortable 
that we could dispense with 
the Royal Retinue. We'd 
have plenty of room, and I 
could entertain in keeping 
with cur Regal Station.” 


“Then will you pack my 
crownand sceptre, because,” 
confessed the incorrigible 
King, “I’ve just signed the 
lease!” 

*Thanks to A. A. Milne 
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24 FIFTH AVENUE 


Stuyvesant 6410 
1, 2 and 3 rooms with serv- 
ing pantries, refrigeration; 
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And on Murray Hill 
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Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 
Lexington 1200 


Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 








eight—especially last year’s eight at 
this time of the season. Fortunately 
for the Sailors, Pennsylvania, which 
they meet this weekend, is also not so 
impressive as the Red and Blue of a 
year ago. The result of this event, 
therefore, is not apt to mean a great 
deal. It might be well to say right 
here that simply because nearly all the 
crews have made an earlier start this 
season than in many seasons past, it 
does not follow that the earlier races 
will be better or faster than they were 
a year ago. This early start,will tell 
in the long run: the effects will be in 
evidence along about midseason. 

Just at present the faults, rather 
than the virtues, of the eights are con- 
spicuous. It is too much-to expect that 
Yale, Pennsylvania and Columbia, 
when they meet at Derby next week, 
will be anything like finished prod- 
ucts. But one may say with perfect 
confidence that both Yale and Co- 
lumbia are very fast, if somewhat 
crude. Both will be whipped up to 
racing pitch, and it is possible that 
Pennsylvania will go to Derby with a 
week of preparation. To that extent 
the race with Annapolis will have a 
bearing on the following engagement. 
Pennsylvania will go to Derby with a 
race under its belt, even though, per- 
haps, a losing one; and that will be 
a considerable advantage. Columbia 
will enter its first race as a Varsity out- 
fit, while the presence of so many vet- 
erans in the Yale shell will go far 
toward making up for lack of pre- 
liminary racing experience. 

One more word about the coaches 
from the Far West. The value of 
their advent has not lain entirely in 
the changes they have made in the 
style of Eastern rowing, but largely 
in their personalities. They are essen- 
tially excellent sportsmen — perhaps 
still a little sensitive to criticism, but 
that will wear off, as it did in the case 
of the old-timers in the East, who have 
mellowed considerably in their con- 
tacts with the outside world. —H. R. 


THE PONIES 
Racing Arrives—Notes 
and Nuances 


mY Wines _— WaALk- 
zz ER, our Night 
Mayor, did not 
throw out the first 
bad race of the 
season at Jamaica 
Y on Monday after- 
noon. There was no ceremony atten- 
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dant on the opening of the racing 
except that everybody went around and 
shook hands with everybody else and 
said, “Glad to see you.” Everybody 
was glad—glad to see sleek horses 
again carrying new silks in the parade 
to the post. 

Particularly on the turf it is cus- 
tomary to look forward to the “great- 
est season ever,” but this year New 
Yorkers will have more days of racing 
than any year since Charles Evans 
Hughes held up his hand like a traffic 
policeman. 

There are more horses in train- 
ing, more new owners and, we 
hope, more winners than in 1926. 
Jamaica did get off to a good start but 
the big show will come at Belmont 
Park, three weeks hence. After the 
$75,000 Belmont Stakes, America’s 
counterpart to the Derby Stakes, will 
follow the Aqueduct and Empire City 
meetings; then five weeks at Saratoga, 
and back to Belmont for the Futurity, 
the Realization and the Jockey Club 
Gold Cup. After that everybody will 
be trying to pull out even on the 
season. 


t Kaos Honorable George, my pri- 
vate outside man, has returned 
from Biarritz by way of ‘Tampa, 
Bowie and Garden City. His four 
split-second watches are oiled and run- 
ning smoothly and no horse is going to 
run too fast to be caught at the fur- 
long poles. 

While on the Cote d’Azur he dis- 
covered a new instrument, the in- 
vention of M. Canard Souvage of 
Mirapéche, which measures the wind 
resistance of horses coming down the 
Widener Course at Belmont Park. 
The result of his research will be em- 
bodied in a report on the best six two- 
year-old prospects. 


— Cox Brapy, who paid 
$50,000 for War Feathers, a Man 
o War filly, in 1925, and has yet to 
see her carry his colors to the post, will 
have that satisfaction at Belmont Park 
next month. Becky, as Howard Oots 
and the stable call her, is one of the 
smartest three-year-old prospects train- 
ing at the Westchester Racing Asso- 
Clation’s course. 


BB eg sons and daughters of 
Man o’ War will make their bow 
at the races this season and New 
Yorkers will see most of them, since 
they are owned by the more prominent 
Eastern stables. They will be forced to 
share interest with the first of the two- 
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A course of face molding treatments 


at Primrose House brings rejuvenation 
that is soon apparent in your mirror. 
For here at New York’s smartest beauty 
salon, registered nurses mold youth in- 
to the face as deftly as a sculptor molds 
grace and beauty into clay . .. Make an 
appointment now for a complete diagnosis 


without obligation... Phone Plaza 5347. 





The incomparable Primrose preparations are sold 
by: B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., Lord 
& Taylor, James McCreery & Co., John Wanamaker, 
Russeks, Saks & Co., Stern Bros., Oppenheim, 
Collins & Co., Abraham & Straus, Meyer Bros., 
Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 
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Manhattan, they say, is built on a gi- 
gantic rock formation entirely sur- 
rounded by water. But the real New 
Yorker builds his happiness and health 
on another rock— White Rock. 


ey 
ea) 


O 
And in the spring, when warmer weather 
brings thirst and thoughts of cooling 
beverages, the White Rock Spring gains 
even greater prestige with the discrim- 
inating New Yorker. 


For, from the famous White Rock 
Spring alone comes the water that makes 
the drink, that pleases the palate and 
quenches the thirst of the real New 
Yorker— White Rock Ginger Ale. 
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Well, here’s one—“ What is the most 
famous rock in New York?” White 


Rock, of course. 


1°) 


Now ask me another—“ What pale dry 
ginger ale is made only from White 
Rock Water?” 






Ginger e 





MADE ONLY WITH WHITE ROCK WATER 
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year-olds by Playfellow, Man o’ 
War’s brother, whose habit of wind- 
sucking became a cause célébre when 
Harry Sinclair sued and recovered the 
$100,000 he paid for the horse four 
or five years ago. If any of the Man 
o’ Wars or the Playfellows are better 
looking than some of the German 
juveniles I have seen, two-year-old 
racing is going to be decidedly in- 
teresting. 


OW is the time for all good 
4 Derby candidates to go amiss. 
The Satrap, William du Pont’s $100,- 
000 gray, has been retired, though 
there always was considerable doubt 
whether the son of The Tetrarch 
would stand training; much has been 
said this way and that about Scapa 
Flow’s Bill Tilden knee, and Osmand 
seems to have lost favor with backers 
in the future books. The Gold Rush 
is marking time until after the run- 
ning of the Chesapeake and the Wood 
Stakes, which is scheduled for this 


weekend. 


RUSADER was beaten in much 

cheaper company in his first start 
last year than in the Chesapeake 
Handicap, so I would not advise any- 
one to pick Pompey or Espino to beat 
him this year. We shall see the son of 
Man o’ War under colors at Jamaica, 
for Sam Riddle has decided to leave 
Pimlico flat this year and ship his 
stable North much earlier than usual. 
The purses are good, he says, but the 
weights are high. 


P yonsond Tucker topped the list of 
gentlemen riders before George 
Herbert Bostwick—known to his 
family and friends as Pete—was 
born, and he still is almost in a class 
by himself among the amateurs; but 
I think from now on, when he hooks 
up with Pete, he will be beaten three 
times out of five. A gentleman 
rider’s certificate was never granted to 
a boy of seventeen before, but be- 
cause of his riding at the Terminal 
last fall the stewards of the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association 
made an exception in Pete’s case. This 
young brother of A. C. Bostwick, who 
owns a pretentious stable, was riding 
horses when boys his age were pushing 
kiddie kars, and since he was eleven 
has spent his holidays around the 
stables of his brother and of Ambrose 
Clark schooling jumpers. He is a 
natural horseman, equally clever on 
the flat and through the field, and best 


of all, has that naiveté and eagerness 
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HE LURE 
of a hair-free arm! How it 
enchants. ZIP does more 
than merely remove surface 
hair. It destroys the growth 
on the face, arms, body, 
limbs or underarms by gent- 
ly lifting out the roots, 
quickly, painlessly and 
harmlessly — and cannot 
strengthen fine hair. Like 
magic your skin becomes 
adorable. 


To actually destroy 
Superfluous Hair 
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Use ZIP once and you will Bx 
never resort to ordinary depila- Vey 


tories. xO 
Beware of imitations—often Vash 
mere wax preparations—which x 


act like a shave, strengthening ey): 
the growth by breaking the K 
hair at the surface. ZIP de- 
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Sold everywhere. Get your 
package today at $5.00 and be Ves 
convinced. Guaranteed on — 
money-back basis. aN 
When you are on the Avenue, draw mx 


up at 46th Street. There you will vay 
cis 


find my private entrance just a few 
feet in. I shall be glad to give you 


a demonstration without charge; or een 
write me for ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest Vey 
Secret’? and ‘‘Fashion Decrees.” = 
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that seventeen connotes. Going to 
the scales to weigh in after winning 
on Jug o’ Rum at the Terminal last 
Thursday, he said to one of the stew- 
ards, as though fearing a_ rebuke: 
“J Jost my cap back there, Mr. Bryan. 
Does it matter?” 


HOUGH all save three of the 

amateur riders declined the issue, 
more of those Sportsmen’s Dinner 
Steeplechases would put life into hunt 
club racing. Oyster Bed, the winner, 
figured in that almost wholesale dis- 
qualification at Belmont Park last 
autumn, but he is a useful sort of ani- 
mal, apparently at his best over a dis- 
tance of ground. Wesson Seyburn, a 
Detroit sportsman, imported him sev- 
eral years ago. 

Most of the sons and daughters 
of Featherbed are exceptionally good 
jumpers—there was Waterbed, who 
in England, a dozen years back, won 
in good company, under 198 pounds, 
at three miles over the hurdles, and 
there was that mare Pleasure Ground, 
who had many claims to fame. 


OXERS, at least those of the old 

school, become punch - drunk 
after years of taking it. The Honor- 
able George tells me that there are a 
lot of steeplechase riders around the 
race track who are fall-drunk. 


Co Jimmy — anyway we'll 
call him that—is around again 
but not eager to meet his friends. He 
took Hatrack, his badge horse, down 
South for the winter and worked the 
seven-year-old up to a spot where he 
couldn’t miss, but as all the clockers 
had him for a good thing Jimmy was 
worried about getting a price. The 
day of the race, about five minutes 
after the time when declarations must 
be made, Jimmy came into the secre- 
tary’s office, where trainers gather, and 
began to tell the tale. “I wish I’d got 
here about five minutes ago, but I was 
over at the stable and I was so worried 
I forgot the time,” he told all who 
would listen. “My horse worked 
good, and I was going to bet on him, 
but now his leg’s filled up. It’s just 
my luck that they’re pretty strict 
around here about scratching but I’m 
going to see the stewards and try to 
get him excused.” His friends sym- 
pathized, but several of the men who 
had horses in the race drifted to the 
telephone booth. 

At race time Jimmy led Hatrack in- 
to the paddock heavily bandaged and 
liberally daubed with antiphlogistic 









Another exquisite shop 

is added to the world’s 
most enticing Avenue. 
Here Cammeyer is show- 
ing this original slipper in 
patent leather with inserts 
of genuine black lizard, 


ie with ivory $2200 





MIDTOWN SHOP, 46TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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An envious woman 
- » - orew bitter 


HY had fate let another be 
the first to discover these 
biscuits ? 


With a leer of triumph, her hos- 
tess had served little triangular 
sandwiches made with Beech-Nut 
Cream Crackers. Genuine cream 
crackers they were. White and un- 
sweetened. But rich, flaky and ex- 
quisitely delicious. The nearest 
thing to them are the cream crack- 
ers made in England. But Beech- 
Nut Cream Crackers are not im- 
rted_—_they are always fresh. 
he price? Contentment itself. 


“36” 
FIVE VARIETIES 
Scot Cake Butter Sweets 
Cream Crackers Vanilla Tea Wafers 
Chocolate Tea Wafers 


Beech-Nut 
Biscuit Dainties 


“Each variety packed separately” 
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However, 
a bit too 


and painted with iodine. 
the horse stepped out 
briskly. 

Linking his arm in that of the 
trainer of the contender, Jimmy said, 
“I’m going over to the stewards; you 
come along with me.” 

“No, I don’t think I’d better,” said 
his confrére. “I don’t think it would 
look right.” But he watched Jimmy 
climb the stairs and tell the stewards 
a story requiring gestures of pointing 
up and down the track and measuring 
something that was—so big. Then he 
came down the stairs shaking his head 
sadly. 

“They wouldn’t excuse him,” he 
said. 

From saddling to post time the 
wires to the North were busy, but 
someone also bet on Hatrack from 
Jersey to Cicero. Then Hatrack 
stepped out in front and came down 
there by eight lengths and they paid 
off in telephone numbers. 

Coming back from the judges’ 
stand after the race the disgusted own- 
er of the well beaten contender said, 
“Jimmy, I thought you said your 
horse’s leg filled up?” 

“Tt did—with speed,” said Jimmy. 

—AvupbaAx MINoR 


POLO 


Forecast for September: 
Fast and Furious 


T MAY be said 
that it is a little 
early to speculate 
on the _ probable 
make-up of the 
American Big Four 
that will defend the 
i International Chal- 
o lenge (formerly 
Westchester) Cup in September, but 
apparently the Polo Association does 
not think so, since its publicity depart- 
ment has already sent up what the 
politicians call a “trial balloon.” This 
articular ballon dessai was pretty 
well inflated, and bore evidence of 
rather hasty preparation. But then, 
since polo is making a desperate effort 
to become self-supporting, at least as 
far as international matches are con- 
cerned, it is necessary to keep up the 
interest. That is the way tickets are 
sold. I have no doubt that the ticket 
sale by September, the time of the big 
matches, will break all past records, 
and that will be eminently satisfac- 
tory. In the meantime the prospects 
of the American team are worth dis- 
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FOR RUBY LIPS, TOO— 
A NEW LIPSTICK 


(FERC letle tabullar-benes 


of translucent Jade and 
Jet colored Galalith hold 
these smart Parisian Lipsticks. 
Subtly scented with Moda, 


a continental touch, 


A GABILLA INSPIRATION. 


The “BRUNETTE” 


in the Jet holder.. 


The “CERISE” 


in the Jade holder. 


Those shops which wemen 
prefer feature these and other 


Gabilla productions. 


Parts 


Just Imported ; 
4 . , y 
An Album of French Perfumes’ 


A copy to you if you Il write to 
EVERETT=GOULD, Ine. 
116 West 39th Street 

d, New York City 
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cussing, even though one does not al- 
ways agree with the findings of the 
oficial press agent, who calmly an- 
nounces that “only one place is open.” 
True enough, if Devereux Milburn 
and Tommy Hitchcock are in the 
form they expect to be in by July, the 
time of the “trial” matches, there can 
be no doubt of their presence on the 
team. But to call “Mike” Stevenson, 
good as he is, a fixture, is going a bit 
too far. It would be quite as safe to 
say that J. Watson Webb is a fixture 
at No. 1. It seems rather strange that 
in the official forecasts it is always 
Webb who is in the trial balance and 
not any other member of the team, 
For the up-and-coming younger play- 
ers to be told that the only man they 
have a chance to displace is Webb at 
No. | must be discouraging. In other 
words, from listening to the Associa- 
tion “spokesman,” one might get the 
impression that only Number Ones 
need apply. And that would be an 
unfortunate impression to get. 


N the occasion of the last Eng- 
lish invasion two places were of- 
ficially open, No. 1 and No. 3. At 
that time three substitutes were chosen. 
They were Earl Hopping, this year 
bringing over a formidable Eastcott 
team and, in a sense, hardly an Ameri- 
can any longer, but a league of na- 
tions so far as the galloping game is 
concerned; Robert E. Strawbridge, 
Jr., and Eric Pedley. Only Straw- 
bridge got into action, because of an 
injury to Stevenson. A great deal of 
dissatisfaction arose after the Big Four 
had cleaned up the first two matches, 
at the ratio of three to one in the 
scoring, over the failure to throw in 
the substitutes in the third game, in 
front of Milburn. As it came about, a 
full Midwick team was turned loose, 
which, though it included Pedley, the 
California star, was in no sense a Big 
Four. And it was the Big Four that 
the crowd holding third-game tickets 
wanted to see. Milburn is the idol of 
the American polo public, when he is 
not sharing that. idolatry with Tom- 
my Hitchcock. But in any event, an 
international game without the Amer- 
ican captain in action is not an inter- 
national game. Other fours can be 
seen in the Open Championships, 
which immediately follow the biggest 
event, ay 
What the polo public is avid of in 
that third game, should America es- 
tablish a vast superiority in the first 
two (no more impossible this time 
than it was the last), is to see how the 





Another Appointment Broken 


2. 
f A broken dental appointment may cost 


you more than it does your dentist. For 
in this crowded world you must have 
good health. And this priceless asset is 
| jeopardized when you neglect teeth and 
| gums. See your dentist twice a year. 











Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over science every 
time. This enemy of good health strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 
and many younger. 

It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of neglected 
teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim course, it may sweep 
through the body ravaging health and energy, often causing 
such serious troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 


There is a simple way to place yourself among the favored 
few. Don’t wait for your gums to bleed and to shrink from 
the teeth. Go to your dentist for a thorough examination 
of teeth and gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan's for the Gums regularly. 

This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It thwarts dread 
Pyorrhea or checks its progress, if used in time, and, too, 
it prevents trench mouth and gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and healthy. It keeps teeth white 
and protects them against acids which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. It is the ideal denti- 
frice for the whole family. 

Take no chances with your health. Start using Forhan’'s 
for the Gums today. It costs a few cents more than the 
ordinary tooth paste—a few cents that will declare rich 
dividends. It is insurance that protects your health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S§. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ....IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 














Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 

We make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 

‘ ‘ once, you’!| never go back to ordinary mouthwashes 
this promise that only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it, 
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Lanvin adds to a pin- 
tucked coat of kasha a wide 
collar of white pique, with a 
monogram embroidered on 
one lapel. Informal—and tre- 
mendously smart. $75 
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American team will work out with 
accessions from the ranks of the other 
formidable polo players in the coun- 
try, under the direction and the superb 
generalship of the only Milburn. 
Nothing else will satisfy the crowd, 
and let us hope that the American De- 
fence Committee will not repeat the 
unmistakable error it made last time. 
Se much for that. 


HIS defence committee is made 

up of Devereux Milburn; Harry 
Payne Whitney, the Old Master of 
the modern game; W. Averell Harri- 
man; Louis E. Stoddard, Chairman of 
the Association; and Carleton F. 
Burke, the new member from the Pa- 
cific Coast. The addition of so popu- 
lar a figure and so keen a judge of 
men and mounts as the sportsmanlike 
“Carty” Burke, is the best thing the 
polo people have done in many a 
moon. When the “trials” are held, it 
is to be hoped and expected that such 
promising Westerners as Pedley and 
Elmer Boeseke will be mounted in a 
manner insuring their proper consider- 
ation, either as members of the team 
or as substitutes, when selection time 
rolls around. Eleventh hour rescue 
work by Will Rogers, who bought 
mounts for Pedley’s use last time, 
should not be needed. It is understood 
that any member of the defence 
committee is automatically eligible to 
try for the team, but there is probably 
only one member likely to do so. That 
is Averell Harriman, who is always 
superbly mounted on his own string, 
one of the best in the country. 


Here is the list of those “invited” to 
participate in the trial matches: J. 
Watson Webb, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., Malcolm Stevenson, R. E. Straw- 
bridge, Jr., J. Cheever Cowdin, Cap- 
tain C. H. Gerhardt, Captain Peter P. 
Rodes, Earl W. Hopping, Eric Ped- 
ley, E. J. Boeseke, Jr., Fred Roe, 
Harry East, and Stephen Sanford. 
These are not all Number Ones, by 
any means, so, in the same breath in 
which the official P. A. announces only 
the No. 1 position open, he announces 
a list of aspirants covering the whole 
team. 

Webb, besides being an internation- 
al No. 1, has made a great interna- 
tional reputation at No. 3, where, in 
my humble opinion, he is still fit to 
represent his country. Bobby Straw- 
bridge can play back or No. 3; so can 
Cheever Cowdin—and he is coming 
along very fast as a back. Gerhardt 
plays No. 1 or No. 2; Captain Rodes 
is best at No. 3. Earl Hopping can 








“What does it 


matter?” 


HE’S only a chaperone. So what 

does it matter? Love’s the in- 

portant thing. At least, Irving 
Berlin thinks so. 


‘‘What does it matter?’’—Berlin 


“So blue’”’ with vocal choruses —Vincent Lopez 
and his Casa Lopez Orchestra 3473 


Records out this week 


“Roses for remembrance’’—fox trots 


“All I want is you” — Jack Denny and his 
Orchestra 3445 


“Nightmare’’ —fox trots 


“Brotherly love’’— Elgar's Creole Orchestra 
3404 


“One more kiss’’—vocal! solos 


“Forgive me”—Eva Knox,comedian 3465 


“iE you see Sally’’—vocal solos 


“Have you forgotten’ — Prince Piotti, tenor 
3471 


“Bird Warblings’”’ 


“Hawaiian Love Bird’? — Margaret McKee, 
whistler with Orchestra 3386 


“Lamp in the west’ 
‘Alma Mater’’—Wesleyan Glee Club 3158 


**Alma Mater’’—“The Ram” 


**Ave Maria’’—Fordham University Glee Club 
3175 
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manage any position, but I like him 
best up forward. Pedley, who has 
played every position, seems most 
promising at No. 1, when well mount- 
ed, while Boeseke is best up forward. 
Fred Roe is one of our soundest and 
most dependable polo players, and 
looks especially good to me as a No. 3. 
Just why Harry East, an Englishman 
and therefore ineligible, appears on 
the list, is beyond me. Stephen San- 
ford, of course, is a No. 1, and a 
comer. However, much can happen 
between now and August 1, the date 
of the official selection. 


HE committee’s “spokesman” has 

thoughtfully left things wide 
open by the additional announcement 
that the trial matches will be open to 
any players “whose class and handicap 
rating reach the desired standard prior 
to the opening of the trial matches.” 
That “standard,” I think, will hardly 
be lower than six goals. As a matter of 
cold fact, the defence committee can 
do about as it pleases at any time and 
without being required to give reasons. 
However, if Pedley comes along play- 
ing as he did for the Hurricanes last 
season, and then does not get a chance 
even for a few minutes in one of the 
matches, a howl from the public will 
resound from the Rocky Mountains to 
Pebble Beach. 

One thing is certain: the greatest 
string of mounts ever gathered for 
the American defence will be avail- 
able when the private owners “sur- 
render” their collections to the Whit- 
ney stables at Wheatley Hills. And, 
in the course of at least two periods of 
the big matches, the Big Four will be 
mounted on the four best four-footed 
players in the world. And that is 
worth six goals, at least, against any 
other team in the world. There, then, 
is some idea of the task confronting 
the invading team, however that team 
finally may be constituted. 

In the meantime the usual Eastern 
standard events come along next 
month, and many of the best of the 
American players will be seen therein. 
We shall then know what effect the 
early practice at Aiken and the trip 
of Tommy Hitchcock to the Pacific 
Coast have had. It is interesting to 
note that the best American ponies 
have been kept at home this winter in- 
stead of going to Cannes or England. 
Young Sanford was one of the first to 
announce that he would keep his string 
here, devoting the mounts entirely to 
the furthering of the American de- 
rence, —RiIGcHT WING 
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| pretty pass! 


| nuisances, that’s all. 
is pretty bald language, but I’m talk- 





_ showdown, 
_ good a time as any for it. 


'a fine attitude, indeed! 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CRIMINALS 
RIMINALS! Why don’t you 
cut out all this crime and go 
on home? What’s the big 
idea, anyway’ Haven’t you any pride 


at all? 


Honestly, matters have come to a 
Scarcely a day goes by 
that you don’t nick somebody’s bean 


| or steal money or bump somebody off. 


Tell the truth, now, is that any way 
to make a living? Is it upright in 
the least? Is it in line with the 
President’s wishes? 

Frankly, you’re just getting to be 
I know that this 


ing to you fellows straight from the 
shoulder. 

We law-abiding citizens want a 
fellows, and now’s as 


And this, I believe, is the best way 


| to appeal to you, through your Bet- 
'ter Natures. 
| heart—nothing mean or 
| about you. 
|| just, perhaps, that you’ve got in with 


You’re good boys at 
malicious 


We all know that. It’s 


bad companions. But you’ve just got 
to pull yourselves together, at once, 
before you go too far. You wouldn’t 
want to burn, now, would you? That 
would be a pretty way to end up, 
weuldn’t it? 


HAT, for instance, has become 

of all you criminals’ mothers! 
Don’t you ever think of them any 
more? What do you want to do, 
break their hearts? “That would be 
And good 
old Dad, the finest man that ever 
drew breath, what about him? ’Mem- 
ber how you used to worship him? 
’Member how he 
pig-a-back? Don’t you ever think of 


used to ride you 


| him either? Come, come, criminals! 


And that little brown-eyed sister 
Sue, who used to idolize you when you 
were growing up. "Member? Don’t 
you ever feel just an eentsy-weentsy 
bit ashamed at embarrassing her! 
Come, criminals, buck up and show 


/ some manhood! 


There’s another thing: Look at 
Judge Gary. Look at the Rev. Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner. Look at Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler. Do you 
think for a minute that they got where 
they are now by running around all 
night committing crimes? Would 
Judge Gary be eating breakfasts with 


| the President if he’d wasted his life 
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Dancing 
and 

A Aletic 

Step-in 

$5 and $7.50 












anishing 

Pounds 

2 

GONE — without the tribute 
of a tear—are unnumbered 
pounds that once distressed 
their owners. Softly and gently 
they melted away with the 
daily wearing of Miracle Re- 
ducers designed with an inge- 
nuity all their ownand made of 
pure odorless rubber specially 
"ee by Kleinert’s. Your 
avorite Corset Department or 
any smart small shop will help 
you find the right Miracle to 
dispose of your particular 


=. wherever they are, 
rom neck to ankles. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Ask for 
the Anklette 
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slugg people? You just bet your | 
bottom dollar he wouldn’t! No, sir, | 
not on your tintype! 

So there you are! Just think it 
over a few minutes, seriously, and say 
whether I’m on the wrong track or 
not. I tell you, fellows, I know what 
[’m talking about! 

The way I see it, now, why don’t 
you all just sit down in some quiet 
place and write a nice long letter to 
Mother? Don’t you think you could 
do that—for me? I tell you, I be- 
lieve it would give you a totally new 
outlook on life. You’d get an entirely 


ng 


is 


new angle. 

Then just run through the want 
ids and see if you can’t pick out some 
steady job with a good reliable sub- 
stantial firm, and hop right to it. 
Show some spirit. America needs 
young blood now as she never needed 
it before. Young blood’s going to be 
the salvation of this country—mark 
my words! I don’t think I’m going 
one bit too far when I say that, ac- 
tually, you members of the younger 
generation have the whole world be- 
fore you. As I heard a fellow ex- 
press it the other day, the world is 
just your oyster, that’s all. And boys, 
are you going to throw away this birth- 
right for a mess of pottage? Boys! 


Boys! 


FTER all, fellows, it’s just a 
414 matter of plain common hard 
horse-sense. You’re high-spirited, of 
ourse, and all these efforts at coercion 
are just like red flags in a bull’s face. 





But I believe that if you’re appealed to 
right, if somebody who’s your pal, and 
you know it, comes right out and 
speaks to you in your own language, 
and no beating about the bush, you’ll 
come to reason. And that’s all I’m 
trying to do, boys, that’s all. 

So cut out this crime and go on 
home. Let’s all settle down and have 
a little rest. Do that, fellows, if not 
for Mother, then for the President. 
He’s four-square, a straight-shooter, 
boys, and he’ll appreciate it. Deep 
down in the bottom of his heart he’ll 
ippreciate it. Think it over, fellows, 
ink it over. 

—NUNNALLY JOHNSON 


Lost, strayed, or stolen, male dash 
and fox hound, color white and_ black, 
‘ump back of foreleg, 2 miles south of 
Glade Mills. Five dollars reward for 
any one seen with him.—Advt. in Pitts- 
burgh Press. 
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It isn’t where you go, it’s whom 


you're with. 
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VANISH\ lc Cream 











These Two Creams will safeguard the loveliness of your skin 


a distinguished women have 


selected them - - - - 


H. M. The Queen of Spain 
The Duchess of Vendome 
The Duquesa de Alba 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
ISTINGUISHED in name and 


position, the beautiful women of 
the smart world demand for them- 
selves an equal distinction of appear- 
ance. So they choose two creams and 
maintain the traditions of a smooth 
skin and clear, fresh coloring that 
good breeding has established, 

Apply Pond’s Cold Cream at night and 
whenever your skin feels tired, or dusty. 
Leave it for a few moments, so that its fine 
oils may penetrate the pores and lift out the 


dust and powder. Wipe off and repeat. If 


your skin is dry, a little cream left on over 
night will restore suppleness. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives a delicate 
finish. Smoothed lightly over the face and 
hands after every daytime cleansing, it keeps 
the skin soft and white, takes powder evenly 
and affords certain protection from the diffi- 
cult atmospheric conditions of modern life. 

Give your skin this daily care with Pond’s 
Two Creams and possess the fresh color and 
smooth complexion society demands. 


Free Offer : Send this coupon for free tubes 
> 


of Pond’s Two Creams 





Tur Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept.S 
118 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
Name 


Street 


City State 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


PARIS, APRIL 23. 

THE NEW FEMININE BOB COM- 
MA THE LARGE STRAW’ HAT 
FLOWER TRIMMED COMMA _ THE 
VOGUE FOR DIAMONDS sO THOUGHT- 
FULLY LAUNCHED BY CHANEL COM- 
MA THE FOX FUR CARELESSLY 
THROWN OVER ONE SHOULDER STOP 
ALL THESE MAY BE OBSERVED AT THE 
RACES PARTICULARLY OF COURSE 
LONGCHAMPS WHERE HUNDREDS OF 
CHIC WOMEN GATHER EVERY SUNDAY 

PARISITE 


T is easy enough to talk along 

merrily about what is being pro- 
duced in the fashion line, and even 
what is actually being worn by the 
smart women of Paris, but reports on 
what the smart people here are actual- 
ly buying are harder to obtain. One 
of the best places I can think of for 
this information is Gervais, at 408 
Madison Avenue. ‘The report here 
is that, despite the fact they are be- 
coming common as Fords, the two 
smartest evening dresses of the season 
are both by Chanel. One is that mar- 
vellous two-piece affair of beige lace 
—-square-necked, belted, tiered in the 
skirt. The other is of pink lace, cov- 
ered with tiny white beads, made per- 
fectly simple except for the pink satin 
bows at collarbone and hip. Chiffons 
and laces, which are to be found there 
in quantities and can be made up in 
any color, still apparently lead the 
field for summer with the people who 
count. 

Molyneux’s ensemble—the dress of 
chiffon, the wrap a cape affair of 
gold-embroidered crépe, with a 
bloused back effect that is very flat- 
tering—is to be found here. And a 
Patou model that, so far, I have found 
nowhere else in town—of navy or 
black wool or silk with a V collar 
and a skirt having buttons down each 
side like a pair of sailor pants. There 
is also a Patou two-piece’ suit, very 
simple and terribly smart, and Pa- 
quin’s dress, called the best black street 
dress of the year, and so smart it defies 
description. But you ought to wander 
in there and see for yourself. 


spear AVENUE is_ burbling 
with pride about a new make-up 
mirror it has exclusively and which 
should be a boon to many fastidious 
women besides actresses. It can be 
connected at any light socket; it con- 
sists of a round mirror with a reflector 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


of glass emerging beneath it and an 
electric light bulb behind. If you 
make up with this, you can face even 
the glare of Otto Kahn’s ballroom 
with equanimity. I see no reason, 
either, why a daylight bulb, like that 
used by artists, could not be substituted 
for the other if you are going out into 
the sunlight. This for $15. 

In the Junior Hats department at 
Saks, ladies with small headsizes might 
do well to make themselves at home. 
For, in dealing with the girl of twelve 
or so nowadays, there is none of this 
daisies-around-the-crown, — blue-bow 
nonsense that tortured me when I was 
but a tot. The hats are simple, youth- 
ful, and chic, with an emphasis on 
the cloche type in crocheted straw or 





NEARSIGHTED SHOPPER 
I thought this was Childs.” 


IN AEOLIAN 


felt. And a little French girl is on 
hand to fit them, to adjust them, 
and to make them over into exactly 
the thing your soul has been crying 
out for. 


N the boys’ department across the 

way, there is great to-do about the 
fact that McAfee of London is now 
making shoes for boys, in sizes 2% to 
6, on grown-up designs and_ boys’ 
lasts. 

These may be had in brown or 
black leather, either plain or, on the 
brown shoes at least, with wing-tipped 
toes. Bench-made English shoes are 


also available for a slightly lower 
price. 

And, before we leave this depart- 
ment to its own devices, some sweaters 
of a heather Scotch mixture, knitted 








ANTHONY 
FRANK! 


“Oh! 


Pardon me. 


HALL: 
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MARTLY, bos’n, smartly. And 

smartly it is when a sea-going 
bos’n gets the word that Oving- 
ton’s china is coming aboard. 
For this is china made to the sea— 
china to weather the winds and 
the waves—china that serves the 
smartest yachts that range the 
seven seas. 


What are the findings in your 
own case, Commodore? Every- 
thing shipshape? Any derelicts 
in sight? Better sound inspection 





All hands on deck, Bos’n, man the 
rails for an Ovington China Service 


and if your china and crystal fail 
to pass muster, break out your 
charts and plot your course for 
Ovington’s. 

For as littleas $100 you can give 
your good ship a china service of 
which she may well be proud. For 
as little as $100 you can havea 
service for six emblazoned with 
your own flags. Crystal sets cost 
even less. And it will be a gala 
day when your good service is 
piped in honor to your galley. 


! 


e 





436 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





OVINGTON’S 


Chicago 


212 North Michigan Blvd. 
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ALIMANAC 


..+ devoted to the urge for fine 
feathers in males of the species 





Custom Shirts 


We could sort out our favourite 
words and string them along—ex- 
clusive, imported, smartly cut, beau- 
tifully sewn, distinctive, individual 
—and let them all be only fair de- 
scriptions of Altman Custom Shirts. 
But isn’t it simpler and nicer just to 
say, “Finest fabrics, hand-made to 
your taste”? 


As to materials, the leaning at this 
moment seems to be toward the 
light-weight batistes and zephyr 
cloths. Jacquarded designs and 
clipped figures are usually smart. 


$7.50 up to $24.00. 








Tattersally 
Seen on the best chests in Christen- 
dom—Tattersall Waistcoats. Really, 
there’s nothing like one to liven up 


the old Winter suiting for Spring- 
time. $10.00. 


Three Soft Collars 


Three styles, named after those cen- 
ters of sartorial sagacity—London, 
Paris and New York—designed to 
decorate any arrangement of fea- 
tures and made witha degree of per- 
fection seldom achieved in detach- 
able soft collars. By dozens, $7.50. 


—_—_—~> -—_ 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 








in cable stitch, for boys from four to 
sixteen. 


a & Company, whose greatest 
pride has been in the tennis dress- 
es they produce, have acquired a new 
stock of models, very much like those 
of last year in general design—to wit: 
sleeveless invariably; one-piece usual- 
ly; and pleated skirt always. 

The only exception to the one-piece 
idea is a model developed in Dar- 
brook silks, the jumper square-necked 
and sleeveless, the skirt pleated in 
front only. Jane Régny’s, in white 
crépe de chine, has the sunburst 
motif she has been emphasizing ap- 
plied on the top; Patou’s has a little 
horizontal tucking at the closing of 
the V neck. There are dresses in 
iatural, blue, or pink linen with card- 
igans of the same fabric to don after 
the game; some in plain white linen 
with a sailor collar, and a French 
model, box-pleated from the neck 
down, in crépe de chine with a di- 
vided pant skirt. 

And, while we are on the subject 
of athletics, the Brevities that Best 
presented last year have reappeared in 
blue, pink, or white handkerchief lin- 
en and the panties have been fitted to 
the waist on a yoke. ‘These, in case 
you don’t remember, consist of a 
camisole and shorts, with the first 
name of the wearer lovingly written 
across each. Ideal for sports wear. 

HE situation in tennis dresses 
brings up to mind the fact that 
Wanamaker has some, of white piqué 
with a tiny collar to protect the back 
of the neck, for the incredible price 
of $12.50. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 
Many Inventions—T ow- 
el Survey 
Pewter 





Jewelry and 


BERCROMBIE 

& Fircu are 
so darn inventive 
that, any day, I 
expect to pick up 
a cradle or a pair 
of skis and discov- 
er that a musical cocktail shaker is 
contained therein. The latest version 
is golf-prize cups and vases, legitimate 
enough in appearance, but capable of 
being turned upside down, adjusted 
slightly, and made into what is fondly 
known as beverage shakers of impos- 
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On a 


Fifth Avenue 
bus- 


you might overhear 


a conversation 


like this: 


“Is that this week’s New Yorker, Marge? 


What are the ‘Whoops Sisters’ doing 
...don’t you just love ‘Lip Stick’... 
don’t you adore the way she uses the 


words ‘swell’ and ‘elegant’?”’ 


"Mon Dieu, you sound like a whole ‘Ask 


Me Another’ Book. But your last ques- 
tion reminds me that I have just dis- 
covered a ‘swell’ and ‘elegant’ lip stick. 
To be accurate, ‘Lip Stick’ herself gave 
me the tip—I tried it on her recommen- 


dation.” 


“What's so ‘swell’ and ‘elegant’ about it 


—and whose lip stick is it, Marge?” 


“Well, it’s ‘swell’ because it’s gorgeously 


indelible—really stays on for hours and 
hours. And you can get it in two ‘ele- 
gant’ new shades — Sun -Orange and 
Framboise. It’s the ANGELUS LIP STICK 


made by Louis Philippe.” 


“Have you got it on now, Marge?” 


“I have, Helen —and I put it on early 


this morning!” 


“And where can I get it?” 
‘Any Store on the ‘Avenue’.”’ 


“Ring the bell — quick, Marge — here's 


Saks-Fifth Avenue now!” 


Advertisement 
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ing size. There is another shaker, a 
little more frank, modelled like a golf 
bag, with cups to match. And an im- 
posing pigskin case, very well made, 
containing two flasks that, between 
them, hold the better part of a case. 
Not breakable, in case of auto acci- 


dents. 


MONG the golf innovations are 
A glass cigarette boxes with a sil- 
ver arrangement on top for a cham- 
pionship golf ball, or even one that is 
not championship. And the Rite 
golf tees that everybody has been us- 
ing have been improved by a piece of 
lead inserted through them, thereby 
making them combination tee and 
golf scorer. Also, for the first time, 
Abercrombie is proudly producing 
sized sets of golf irons for doting 
ladies to give to their favorite nephews 
to use until they slowly acquire both 
golf technique and a peculiar affec- 
tion for particular types of clubs. 

Incidentals: quantities of the orna- 
mental Carroll bridge corners, that 
clamp to the side of a table and pro- 
vide space for an ashtray and a glass 
of lemonade. . . . A compact crib- 
bage board that folds over and con- 
ceals a pack of cards and the necessary 
pegs for travelling enthusiasts. 
Weathervanes of heavy iron, gaily 
painted to depict polo players, and fox 
terriers, and any other sports motif 


you can think of. —L. L. 


VM cCuTcHEon’s, at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-ninth Street, with 
an eye toward reviving the tablecloth, 
is proudly displaying colored damask 
table linens. As these come in pastel 
shades, the shock is pleasingly gentle, 
and they are certainly much more be- 
coming to china, glassware and silver 
than glaring white tablecloths. These 
same colored damasks are being used 
for hand towels, with bath towels, 
washcloths and mats to go with them, 
of white Turkish towelling having a 
colored chenille border to match the 
hand towel. I also found here im- 
mense bath towels, known as bath 
sheets, which I recommend to wives 
Whose husbands complain about the 
ladylike inefficiency of a normal 
bath towel. English friction tow- 
els) which come in brown or white, 
have a rough finish designed to stir the 
most reluctant circulation, and are fine 
tor vigorous people after a cold show- 
er or an ocean plunge. 

Having completed my survey of 
towels, I was informed that to be 
really healthy one should never use 
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When The Foot Of Fashion 


Is At The Height Of Fashion 


A BROAD INSTEP STRAP is very 
smart. Tuis model in brown stone, 
platinum gray or lotus Vici kid or 
patent —12.00. 


SCALLOPED APPLIQUES of leather 
snake calf, make the trimming on this 
model. In grey or parchment kid— 12.00. 


TWOLEATHERS combine with smart 
simplicity! Patent leather with black 
lizard calf or black kid with lizard 
calf —12.00 


THE LOW CUT OXFORD remains 
one of the leading shoes of the season. 
Brown polo Vici kid or patent—12.50 


A COMPOSE EFFECT is smart in shoes too! Gray parch- 


ment or rose blush kid with contrasting trimming—12.00 


Paris Pest & Co. London 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.— 


























YOUARE 
CHARMING 


fo your fingertips 
- 


-_ 


¢ 


tis fashion’s edict that nails 
should gleam with this 
fascinating brilliance 


So keenly aware of the vast importance 
of small details to faultless grooming ... 
so subtle and clever in their toilette . .. 
so cosmopolitan in their tastes ... smart 
women have decreed that nails shall 
gleam like the rarest jewel. They have 
made Glazo the vogue. : 

No buffing. just the lightest flick of the 
brush and lifeless nails dance with the 
twinkling tint of Glazo lustre. For a 
whole week this beauty remains, un- 
touched by soap and water. It will not 
crack, peel or turn brown. 


Glazo assures you of the shade that is 
the mode—of the most charming and 
effective manicure. 

Like the expensive imported polishes: 
Glazo comes complete with remover 
that insures the manicure of pink per- 
fection; that preserves precious polish. 
Ask your manicurist to use Glazo when 
she does your nails. Keep your own 
bottle of Glazo at your manicurist’s. 

At ycur favorite shop you can get Glazo 
in daiaty twin bottles. Glazo Remover. 
Glazo Polish. The Glazo Company, 904E 
Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; 468 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Canada. ; 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
oc co Fifty Cents. 


With Remover . 








A Beautiful 
Cuticle Line 
is a necessity 
to charming 
nails. Glazo 
Cuticle Mas- 
sage Cream 
keeps cuticle 
even, clean 
and healthy. 
Try it. 


Nails pol- 
ished with 
Glazo mak« 


handsmore £ "2 


beautiful, @ 


€ 


more fash- 
ionable. No i 
buffing nec- 


essary. 





a towel. According to an expert on 
bath towels the only way to get dry 
is to rub your body with your hands. 
Excellent advice, no doubt, but not 
destined to reduce the sale of bath 
towels to any great extent. 


N the midst of all the new jewelry 
that is continually springing up 
everywhere, the Arts and Crafts Shop, 
at 721 Madison Avenue, is serenely 
showing lovely and very simple pieces 
made of semi-precious stones with old 
gold or silver mountings. Japanese 
pearls, amethysts, jade, topaz and tour- 
malines (which, although darker, look 
deceptively like emeralds), are used 
for rings, pins, bracelets and pendants 
—unusual and interesting if you are 
individual enough to wear them. 

This shop also has flat silver in very 
plain designs and an interesting col- 
lection of modern pewter which, inci- 
dentally, does not tarnish so quickly 
as silver. “Table runners and wall 
hangings of every description and size 
are made of batik or velvet, or in 
hand-blocked designs on linen, canvas 
or pongee. 

If you wish any special article made 
for you, the shop will arrange a meet- 
ing with the appropriate artist, and the 
two of you can have all the fun you 
like discussing and planning the ful- 
fillment of your ideas. —K. J. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Chiefly About Floors— 
Mosaic and Hardwood 


—Rugs from the East 
and West 


ie IS rumored 
that Boris von 
Anrep is coming to 
America. He is a 
Russian artist who 
has made an ex- 
haustive study of 
the art of mosaics and has developed 
a technical subtlety and decorative 
power that is unique. He will find an 
almost untouched field for the exer- 
cise of his art here, for despite its 
obvious suitability as an embellishment 
of exteriors as well as interiors in this 
country, it is little used. Though defi- 
niteness of design, brilliancy of color 
and style are characteristic of mosaic, 
it is a surprisingly flexible medium and 
submits to widely varying treatment. 
One associates it almost exclusively 
with Byzantine splendors of the past, 











but it need not be relegated to those 
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Reg US Pat Off 


frock was copied “word for 
| word” from a cabled de- 
scription of Chanel’s latest 
mM ... The stitched boxed 
pleats stay pleated . . . and 
' the fresh collars, cuffs and 
gardenia stay fresh ... be- 
cause they’re washable 
pique... Satin crepe... 
both dull and shiny sides 
... Cameo pink, Deauville 
blue, Bois de rose, sand, 
grey orblack. Sizes12to20. 
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Masonic buildings and esoteric tem- 
ples where it is chiefly, if at all, 
found. 

Von Anrep is responsible for the 
foor laid in the Oval Room of the 
Tate Gallery in London, where the 
anguish-inspired drawings and paint- 
ings of William Blake are shown. 
It shows a delicate accuracy of design 
and a balanced gradation of tones— 
gold, gray, white, red-brown, silver and 
more gold—that prove its creator per- 
fectly worthy of the honor such a task 
carries with it. In quite a different 
key is the arched corridor and floor he 
built for the London house of Mr. 
Courtauld. A sparing but effective 
use of design is combined with start- 
ling color in a way that is adequate 
to the particular architectural demands 
involved. 

He has also done work in the love- 
ly house Miss Ethel Sands occupies 
in Chelsea, London, as well as that 
of Mrs. Leslie Jowett; a chapel some- 
where in Scotland and a showroom for 
Murano in Venice are further accom- 
plishments. It will be interesting to 
see how he fares in New York. 


HE Ravenna Mosaic, Inc., of 
101 Park Avenue, has done ex- 
cellent work in this entrancing craft 
and is prepared to carry out any design 
that is brought to the firm, from pho- 
tographic portraits to religious fan- 
tasies. Door lintels, window frames, 
mantelpieces and rounded moldings 
are a few of the possibilities. 
We all walk on floors and they 
cannot all be of mosaic. The Ameri- 
can preference for hardwood and par- 
quet floors, sprinkled with rugs, has 
rought the rug industry in this coun- 
try into important notice. “Those who 
can afford it have collected and used 
the rare and lustrous rugs from far 
Eastern countries. The war (if we 
may be allowed to mention it) dimin- 
ished and interrupted the supply 
of these to such an extent, however, 
that prices became prohibitive for 
the most extravagant collector. Turk- 
ish and Persian rugs, even of con- 
temporary manufacture, increased 
proportionately in price ‘and _ the 
American manufacturers were stim- 
ulated to investigate the situation. The 
result is that they turned out very 
fine, honest reproductions. The weave 
of an Oriental rug presented obstacles 
that were difficult to overcome by ma- 
chine processes, as it is more a ques- 
tion of knotting than weaving, but an 
Armenian New Yorker, James Karini 














Dalkranian, finally invented a loom 
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Tribout Whispers 


the beauty secrets of Paris . . . in a rose-toned 


Coin de Beaute . . . and decrees ... that 
the permanent wave . . . to be worthy of the 
fame of Paris and of Tribout .. . as well as 
of Madame ... should not only smoothly 
follow the contour of the head ... but should 
be a loose wide wave . . . deceptively natural 


...as all feminine beauty secrets should be. 


JOFIN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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““BAYARD”—she speaks to the 
Blase Boy in the Background, 
who is taking her to supper 
after the theater. “Marie 
Earle’s New Salon has most 
adorable balconies, and lights 
and mirrors; marvelous tap- 
estries; a romantic old chest; 
the most soothing treatment; 
the most wonderful creams— 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 
MY FACE AGAIN” 


“What!” says Bayard, the 
Blasé, with a surprised look. 


For Dora is a Debutante and 
the Perfect Prom Girl. 


Come to Marie Earle’s New 
Salon—experience this de- 
lightful “facial”—find how 
lovely your complexion can 
be. . . . The exquisite Marie 
Earle preparations are for sale 
at the smart shops on the Ave- 
nue and throughout the coun- 


try. Send for Booklet YIA 





Established Paris 1910 
660 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At Fifty-second Street 








that did the job. Now rugs of Persian 
and Chinese design carried out in 
superb colorings characteristic of the 
Orient and a deep and luxurious pile 
can be procured through many of the 
first-class rug merchant princes. 

For those of us who are not walk- 
ing on mosaic or Oriental rugs yet 
awhile, and who are not afraid of the 
house catching fire, the somewhat ex- 
aggeratedly accused linoleum offers 
infinite advantages. It comes in many 
charming color schemes—soft blue 
and old rose, dark green and marble- 
ized gray, and the stunning big black 
and white squares. In others, the ef- 
fect of inlaid floors of many different 
woods is successfully achieved and 
borders of simple design are rightly 
placed. 


PLAIN, durable linoleum can 
be cemented into the floor and 
painted any solid color—two or three 
coats if a clear, brilliant tone is de- 
sired. A period motif can be applied 
as a border or all-over design once the 
last coat is dry, in a different color, 
or silver and gold; and when the 
whole surface is dry, several coats of 
colorless deck varnish may be added, 
leaving plenty of time for each coat 
to harden. 
This gives a finish similar to 
a highly-polished marble, and with 
moderately careful treatment, will 
last a long while—longer than most 
New York leases. A brilliant Prus- 
sian blue, with widely scattered stars 
of silver and gold, makes an unusual 
and striking floor for an Empire hall- 
way. If enough deck varnish is used, 
it can be danced upon with no more 
harmful result than a surface scratch- 
ing, easily removable by polishing. 
Barry, Ostigre & Shepherd, Inc., at 
295 Fifth Avenue, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., at the same address, and 
Joseph Wild & Co., at 230 Fifth 
Avenue, are firms that specialize in 
these floor coverings. 


ILES, square, hexagonal and ob- 

long, in Italian blue and Spanish 
red, are much used in the. houses so 
ruthlessly adapted from the style those 
countries created. Florida is prac- 
tically paved with them. 

The carpets, mattings and rugs of 
fibre, grass and jute, are economical 
and—in country houses—not too un- 
ingratiating. They can stand a deal 
of wetting, from ginger ale as well 
as salt water, without becoming too 
seriously impaired, and come in some 
rather good colors and designs. B. 
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Altman & Co, carry an excellent stock 
of them. ‘The suggestion of the hair 
shirt about them makes them better 
suited to the ground floor or open 
porch than to the bedroom. At least 
| hooked rug should be by the bed to 
soften the first footfall of the day. 
—ReEparpD LEIRUM 


ITLL RUIN ME TO 
CONFESS 11, BUT 


When I go to Europe Second Class, 
it’s to save money, and not be- 
cause I waited until the last 
minute and the First Cabin was 
completely booked ; 


When I buy, at an outrageous price, a 
suppressed novel, it’s because I’ve 
heard it’s genuinely snappy read- 
ing, and not because it’s a great 
work of literature; 


When I challenge errors on the meat 
bill, it’s because of the money, 
and not the principle of the 
thing; 


When I meet a Visiting Royal Person- 
age, I am thereupon convinced 
he is a tremendous snob, and not 
a regl’ar fella and awfully 
democratic; 


When my collar wilts and beads stand 
out on my brow, it’s because of 
the heat, not the humidity; and 


When (more in anger than in sorrow) 
[ spank my incorrigible Off- 
spring, it hurts him more than it 
does me. 

—TELEMAQUE 


WHY GENERAL MOTORS WENT UP 


(A letter received by the president of 
that struggling corporation from a gen- 
tleman in Modesto, Ga.) 


Dear Sir: Grasp and be wise. In- 
troducing to you with great pleasure. 
My ability to write upon any and all 
articles on markets of the world. Hav- 
ing in my power a new and most modern- 
ally, sistematically form of writing. Tak- 
ing names, forming slogans, applying to 
articles. Writing upon mirits individual- 
ly or combined and carry them on. Ad- 
vertisingally speaking to the people of 
the univerce. By newspapers, magazines, 
bilboards or upon the screan. Having 
ideas in electral display adv. With de- 
tatchable names, slogang, and writings. 
Makeing posble by light of night to read 
and reason. As that with light of day 
thus knowlage. Yours very respectfully, 

B. W. S. 











A lusty light . . . a faithful flame . . . at 
a touch! Furthermore the Clark is an 
extremely smart-looking Lighter which 
makes the business of lighting one’s— 
or two’s—smoke a pleasurable, graceful 
gesture. It’s an unfortunate shop that 
doesn’t sell Clark Lighters. But any shop 
can get one for you, gold-finished or solid 
gold: silver; plain or engraved; covered 
with genuine-skin leather, colorful en- 
amel or other novelty finishes. Price! 


Anything you say from $7.50 to $200. 


0 GB 


W. G. CLARK & CO., INc. 
584. Fifth Avenue New York 


who have made men’s jewelry since 1881 
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DEMEYER 


y PURPOSE of the Elizabeth Arden Treatments 
is to make your skin healthy, to cleanse the pores, 
nourish the tissues, stimulate circulation, so that your 
skin will be naturally clear, fine and smooth,— 
lovely, without need of artifice. Telephone today for 
an appointment. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTIC CITY PALM BEACH LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
BIAKRITZ 


W ASHINGTON 
CANNES 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 











PARK AVENUE 
AT 47% STREET 


Built around a formal Italian Garden, 

\ away from the business rumble, yet close 
| by the smartest shopping and amusements, 
| with an atmosphere of quiet and home. 

ey . FRANK V. MARTIN, Mgr. eS VANDERBILT 6140 
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PATRIOTISM IS OUT 
¥ Y DEAR, she positively 


ruined the play for me, 
the way she kept on raging 
about how a play like that shouldn’t 
be allowed—that it treason 
and disloyalty and everything like 
Pies 
“Can you conceive!” 
“And you can’t argue with a wo- 
man like that—she takes everything 
personally. t 


was 


I tried to reason with her 
and show her how she was completely 
off. I said, ‘Why, Mrs. Lynn, no one 
takes patriotism so seriously any more. 
Why,’ I told her, ‘a person simply 
can’t afford to, it dates one so? It 
does, you know, Ethel. Patriotism js 
positively pre-war. But she got per- 
fectly furious and said, ‘Mrs. Ken- 
nedy,’ she said, ‘I had a husband and 
two brothers in the War and I am 
a Daughter of the American Reyo- 
lution and all this ridiculing of the 
ideals of our Country’s Founders js 
distasteful to me,’ she said.” 

“Can you conceive!” 

“What can you do with a woman 
like that? I told her, ‘I can’t argue 
with you.’ I said, “You take every- 
thing personally. Why can’t we just 
talk in general?’ Then I said, ‘Good- 
ness knows / was as patriotic as any- 
body during the War. We entertained 
gobs of doughboys and gobs at our 
house and I always went to their dan- 
ces and I did oodles of Red Cross 
work.’ And I did, Ethel—you know it. 
But my heavens, the War’s over now 
and too much patriotism will just lead 
to another war and who wants that, 


I asked her.” 


“Of course. Couldn’t she see 
that?” 
“No. She kept taking the whole 


thing so personally. ‘I think plays 
like this are wonderful,’ I told her, 
‘because they show you how war just 
takes a lot of young men and makes 
cannon fodder of ’em.’ What I mean 
is—who gains by a war? Not the 
people who fight it, certainly. Ed al- 
ways says, ‘We fought for democracy 
and they handed us Prohibition.’ ” 

“Cute.” 

“Yes, I mean patriotism’s all very 
well when there’s a war on, but when 
there isn’t, what’s the use of getting 
all stirred up. It’s so old-fashioned. 
Oh, I think we should respect our 
Country’s Flag and men ought to 
take their hats off when it goes by and 
stand up for “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and all that, but when it comes 
to getting all hysterical and worked up 
into another war, that’s something else 
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again. We should think very serious- 
ly and see what we’re going to gain 
by it before we let our patriotism car- 
ry us away. ‘That’s why I think plays 
like this teach such a marvellous les- 
son. But she didn’t get the point of it 


at all—‘Spread Eagle’ was miles over 

her head. And you can’t argue with 

4 woman like that.” —-G. SCHWABE 
as 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


[Ir so, YOU CAN ANSWER THE 
FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE ON RES- 
TAURANTS. THE ANSWERS ARE 
PRINTED ON PAGE 91.] 
|. Over the entrance to what res- 

taurant hangs the legend: 

“This gate hangs high, and 

hinders none. 

Refresh and~ pay: then 

travel on”? 

2. What famous chop house has 
recently removed its bar, doubled its 
space, and adopted a Childs-like ex- 
pression? 

3. What restaurant specializes in 
tortillas, hot tamales, and chile con 
carne? 

4. What restaurant bears the name 
of a fashionable country club? 

5. What noted restaurant used to 
carry on its fagade the trademark of a 
youth in doublet and hose, sitting on 
the edge of a table waving a bumper 
of ale? 

6. What former restaurant used to 
own a private oyster bed known as 
“Gunther’s Cove” (although not lo- 
cated on any map)? 

7. What Russian restaurant pos- 
sesses a summer garden? 

8. In what Eighth Avenue res- 
taurant is it possible to select one’s 
individual live lobster? 

9. What is New York’s best- 
known Japanese restaurant? 


10. What was New York’s first 


restaurant of fashion? —C. G. §. 
. 

Bijou THEATRE ADMISSION 
CSO... 6 ed se cheese 25c 
eS Se re 20c 
Co ere ee 10c 


—Advt. in Picher (Okla.) News. 
The price of gentility in Okla- 
homa. 


_ Riverside Drive (Grant's Tomb)— 
lopfloor; light, air, sunshine, quiet, cul- 
tured, nicely furnished; no roomers.— 
Adv. in the Times. 


No roomers, but my! what memo- 


ries! 
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A Featherweight Felt of 
sports-like inclination 


Correct and most comfortable at Belmont Park—for 18 holes 


—or in a new eight-in-line. 


Permits the individual flare to be 


imparted to the brim and is practically uncrushable. 
From London—in grey or tan, $10.00. 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue, South (Straus Bldg.) 
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MUSic 


“Contrafagotp. 


Leading Naty, 


Playing and the 
HE Spr 1 ng 


outbreak of 
modern music was 
‘a notable primarily 
S for the appearance 
of the word *’con- 

w'4 trafagott” in 

daily newspaper. For this innovation 
credit must be assigned to Mr. Chotz- 
inoff of the World. It was this 
same unorthodox Mr. Chotzinoff who 
assisted at the birth of “hooey” as a 
staple of musical criticism. Hooey, 
however, is simply a somewhat acrid 
equivalent of rubbish, tosh or bunk. 
Contrafagott, which, in its present 
implication, we believe, originated 
with Efrem Zimbalist, is of far great- 
er value and deserves your serious con- 
sideration. 

So far there has been no authorized 
definition of “contrafagott,” which 
may be either a noun or an adjective, 
but it is the word which has been 
needed to describe an attitude that is 
devastating to music or to any other 
art. Mr. Chotzinoff suggests that it 
means “the acceptance of pretension 
for achievement,” and to this concise 
summary may be added “the imputa- 
tion of extraneous philosophical im- 








plications.” ‘The contrafagott is the 
dilettante who sounds non-existent 
depths in a musical composition, a pic- 
ture, a book, a play or even a person. 


aren music, from A, which 
is Antheil, to Z, which is Zem- 
linsky, is the especial darling of the 
contrafagott. In a badly scored 
réchauffé of French notions of negri 
music, the contrafagott discovers the 
soul of America. In a ragout of 
arbitrary dissonances orchestrated for 
fire-alarms, trip-hammers and _ steam 
whistles he discerns the spirit of the 
mechanical age. In a charivari of 
disjointed descending skips of a ninth, 
he hears a new voice shouting down 
Wagner and Brahms. ‘The contra 
fagott not only takes literally a self- 
serving program-note, but builds on it 
(or possibly under it) an esthetic 
structure of his own. 

Innocent as this exercise in gratul- 
tous interpretation may seem, it 
detrimental to the causes which 
champions. We may eliminate Mr. 
Antheil, whose efforts are so obviou 
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ott: , 
Vatu Youve Wanted— 
the sume New Music—Ptano 
ng Mr. Goldsand 
ng ‘ 
of that the contrafagott glosses of Ezra 
was Pound and other illuminati make 
rily them unnecessarily ridiculous, but the 
nee work of a musician like Arthur Ho- 
on- negger or Paul Hindemith may seem 
a equally absurd when it is expounded 
ion by the esoteric raptures of the con- 
tz- trafagott. The menace of the con- 
his trafagott lies in the fact that he treats 
vho music as anything except music. It 
$4 always is the expression of something 
yey, irrelevant, and the musician invariably 
rid appears as an apostle of a ready-made 
nk, artistic creed. The thing is contagious, 
ent and the musician soon begins to be- 
ted lieve it. At this point he ceases to 
“at: be a musician and turns into a thor- 
on- oughpaced contra fagott. 
zed (ee however, is 
ich not confined to the adoration of 
ve, new music. The recent Beethoven 
Pen obsequies engendered innumerable 
t is contrafagott utterances. Fortunately, 
her Ernest Newman’s “The Unconscious 
it Beethoven” washes most of them 
ion away. Wagner is another victim of 
“ise the contrafagott, and the situation 
ta- here is complicated by Wagner’s phil- 
‘m- osophical tracts, which provide the 
the contrafagott with chapter and verse 
ent for his vaporings. As for Bach— 
Nice but the subject calls for no further 
on. exposition. It only is necessary to re- 
member that the contrafagott is al- 
ich ways with us, that this has been one 
7 of his most successful years, that he 
the will be on the job promptly when 
red the next music season starts and that 
710 you cannot take him or leave him. 
the You have to leave him. 
of Literally, by the way, the contra- 
for fagott is the bass bassoon, an instru- 
am ment which emits deep and hollow 
the tones. 
of 
th, HE climax of the contrafagott 
wn year came at the last concert of 
rn the International Composers’ Guild. 
lf The composition involved was the 
it “Kammerkonzert” of Alban Berg, 
tic eldest disciple of the latter-day Arnold 
. Schénberg, and it not only brought 
ur ecstasy to the contrafagott but was in 
i itself a perfect specimen of contra- 
te fagott music. It is designed to in- 
Ar. corporate the ““Dreheit der Ereignisse” 





of Schénberg, Berg and Anton We- 


bern. ‘The themes are derived from 






















































Mary MacKinnon 


- « « « « known for her smart 
clothes as well as her drawings 


New York considers Mary MacKinnon one of its most decorative 
figures. As someone said —‘‘She is usually one step ahead of her 
own drawings.”” We see her here in her studio wearing a delight- 
ful gown whose very simplicity gives it chic. Rajah, Yo-San, 
Salome or Regalia—the smartest silks of the season are especially 
suited to gowns of this type. The names of these silks are stamped 
on the selvage of the genuine fabrics and garments made from 
them can readily be identified by names in labels. These fabrics 
are all silk and washable. Dresses of RAJAH, YO-SAN, SALOME 


or REGALIA are distributed only by firms of highest standing. 


Co 


L. O. THOMPSON COMPANY, 244 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


CREATORS OF SILKS PAR EXCELLENCE 
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ANTOINE DE PARIS 


The New York 
Salon of the 
Great Paris 


(oiffeur 


Cea? 


---the latest Saks- 
Fifth Avenue 
service to 
modern New 
Yorkers - - - pat- 
ronized by those 
women who set 
the pace of 
smart distinction 








Antoine de Paris—Third Flour 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 




















favors Pedemodes. 


A dainty walking pump. The season ’s mode } 
is reflected in the side cutszout and the CcoOm= 


Youth's sang froid is achieved by an 


exguisite sense of smart detail Vouth 





bination of brown kidskin with tan trimming. 


y {ls nw hite buckskin, or patent leather with; Aloma 


dull kid finish Cuban heel Sis and $18. 


GVedemode 


Feminine (Footwear 


Fitth Ave above 46"St Fifth Ave above 52°St 


Boston Chicago Detroit 
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the vowels in the names of thes 
composers, and the structure involves 
a mathematical formula of three and 
its multiples. All this bewildering 
business is executed with indubitabl 
skill, but it is as dull as it is long, 
And it is nine hundred and sixty 
measures long. After all, log rolling 
and logarithms are not the best of 
musical materials. 

Another novelty was a harp con- 
certo by Carlos Salzedo, but here was 
an interesting study in the tonal pos- 
sibilities of the instrument which Mr. 
Salzedo plays so brilliantly. It is well 
for Mr. Salzedo that he is one of the 
chiefs of the Guild, for he might 
otherwise be expelled on the ground 
that he used octaves, and had no meta- 
physical program to expound. 


ITH a two-piano recital by Os- 

sip Gabrilowitsch and Harold 
Bauer and a second concert by Robert 
Goldsand, the piano year came to its 
end. The long series of keyboard fes- 
tivities this season revealed no new 
executant so eminent as Walter Giese- 
king, who made last year important in 
our piano chronicles, but there were 
two mature visitors of uncommon in- 
terest. One was Nikolai Orloff, an 
exquisite miniaturist who deserves a 
high rating. Mr. Orloff also proved 
to be refreshingly unaffected. He 
made no overtures for applause with 
sentimental gestures and even went so 
far as to start a composition while his 
audience was clapping approval of its 
predecessor. The other important de- 
butant was Leonid Kreutzer, a fine 
artist of the classic school. Like Mr. 
Orloff, he demonstrated that good 
piano playing needs no_bush-league 
stage tricks. 


HE case of young Robert Gold- 

sand is the most interesting of 
the season. His second recital proved 
that the flashes of genius which shot 
through his début were the real thing, 
and it proved also that this young man 
from Vienna ought not to be hurried 
in his development. Here is an 
astounding dexterity and a beautiful 
tone up to a mezzo forte. Between 
bare audibility and mezzo forte there 
are endless shades and the youthful 
artist manipulates them subtly, but as 
soon as power is required he bangs out 
a jarring jangle. There is a parallel 
in his treatment of music. Gentle, 
brooding compositions like the Schu- 
bert Impromptu are played as charm- 
ingly as anyone could wish; mort 
massive works are thumped la 
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poriously. Mr. Goldsand is frail, but 
even if he were as powerful as Mi- 
chael Bohnen he could not produce an 
agreeable forte with the overhand 
swing which he now uses. 

What makes Mr. Goldsand’s gift 
precious, however, is his intuitive mu- 
sicianship. He can play hardly any- 
thing without excursions into the 
tempting land of exaggeration, yet 
even his distortions are musical. He 
stamps his feet in time with the pre- 
vailing rhythm and still he is musical! 
(Incidentally, somebody saw to it that 
he wore rubber heels at his second re- 
cital). Probably no young pianist of 
any standing has more faults than 
Mr. Goldsand. And it would be dif- 
ficult to name one who has in him 
such possibilities of greatness. 


—R. A. S. 


NEW RECORDS 


A Eureka for Wagner- 
ians—Waltzes, A Sym- 
phony, an Overture and 
a Suite 


\4 ey coeeniase 
; have com- 
plained that there 
are few recordings 
of their master’s 
music, and an ex- 
amination of cata- 
logues offers little to assuage them. 
There are, of course, piles of “Tann- 
hauser” overtures, “Evening Stars” 
and other short orders of lesser Wag- 
ner, but “Tristan,” “Die Meister- 
singer” (except for the Prize Song) 
and the Ring are represented scantily. 
Victor has the “Tristan” Prelude and 
Liebestod by Alfred Hertz and the 
San Francisco Symphony, and the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude by Frederick 
Stock and his Chicagoans, both rec- 
orded in the new manner, and several 
importations conducted by Albert 
Coates, but there is not much else. 
However, Wagnerians, give a little 
yell for Odeon, which is bringing out 
two double discs containing almost 
twenty minutes of the second act of 
> vcistersinger.” Beginning with 
‘ua’s “Geliebter, spare den Zorn,” 
the music includes Sachs? cobbling 
song, the ensuing duet between Sachs 
and Beckmesser, the latter’s curious 
‘trenade and the ensemble that fol- 
lows. Michael Bohnen sings Sachs 
with more vocal beauty and fewer 
Mannerisms than he has dispensed re- 
cently at the Metropolitan. The Beck- 
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marth) Néar the 
Center of Things 


ROUND the corner from New 
( A York’s exclusive shopping district, 
| readily accessible to leading theatres, yet 

| in a neighborhood socially correct and 
away from the noise and turmoil of the 

| business district, unquestionably Park 
Central enjoys a location distinctly unique 


in its advantages. 


Furnished Suites Now Exhibiting 
Leasing for May Occupancy 
vith ev od: 
1, 2 and 3 Rooms “tien 


Grill Room . . . Five Period Salons 
Swimming Pool . . . Roof Garden 


Beautifully illustrated booklet and floor plans upon request 


YEARLY LEASES TRANSIENTS INVITED 


Park Central Tiotel 


f\)) 7th Avenue 55th to 56% Streets 


Ownership Management Renting Agent on Premises Telephone Circle 8000 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES TIES 
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in many special designs for the spring season. 
$2.50 to $5.50 


Smart and novel patterns for dinner coat wear 
$3.50—$5.50 
ESTABLISHED 1861 


Budd 
BUDD BUILDING U SINGER BUILDING 


572 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 149 Broadway 
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MAN NEEDS 
several hats but only one hatter! He’s hatted 
well if his hats bear the label of Knox. 
Hats, $8 to $40. 


Knox 


K NOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
KNOX HATS, FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, CAN BE FOUND AT: 

J. P. Carey &F Co., Grand Central Terminal 
Fohn W’. Ryan, Inc., Pennsylvania Terminal 





At all Fohn David Stores 
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messer—an excellent one—is [ey 
Schiitzendorf, brother of the Metro. 
politan’s Beckmesser, the Walther jx 
Carl Martin Oehmann, who seem; 
to have improved greatly since his 
brief misadventure on Fortieth Street, 
and the Eva is Emmy Bettendorf, q 
gracious lyric soprano who probably 
will be a stranger to most listeners, 
The orchestral background is well re- 
corded, and both of the records are 
“‘musts.” 


THERWISE, the current lists 
are not so noteworthy as their 
predecessors. Brunswick has a coupling 
Strauss 


of two waltzes—“ Artists’ 





9305: “Thats always the way! 
A big jail break this morning and the 


; ; a 
doity bums didn’t let me in on hy 


~ o). 
5039: “Old man—maybe its 
comedones.”” 
e ° 
Life” and “Tales from the Vienna 


Woods”—played vivaciously by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg. Victor presents Al- 
bert Coates, who seems to spend most 
of his time in recording laboratories, 
as conductor of Tschaikowskys 
“Pathetic” Symphony. It is a sound, 
well-balanced performance. Columbia 
has a fascinating disc of the “Magic 
Flute” Overture, conducted by Sit 
Thomas Beecham. Bloch enthusiasts 
will be delighted to learn that Joseph 
Szigeti has played “Nigun,” from the 
violin suite, “Baal Shem,” for Col- 
umbia, in fine fashion. —R. A. S. 
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HE brave little detachment of 

the Salvation Army had gath- 

ered quite a crowd at the corner 
of the Bowery and Third Street. 
Though the grooming of the onlook- 
ers was noticeably dilapidated, they re- 
mained good souls to save. The de- 
tachment was composed of three 
cornets, a sorrowful drummer and an 
elderly lady who held the tambourine. 

Two of the cornets were men, the 
other was a very pretty girl in a be- 
coming blue dress and an almost 
cakish Army hat. Her cornet was 
silver. She was playing with the rest, 
her sweet red lips pursed to her in- 
srument. The Elevated roared past 
overhead, going downtown. The 
music again was heard for a moment 
until an uptown train won the com- 
petition. 

One of the men cornets gave his 
testimony of how he had come to the 
Lord. It was hard to make out what 
he said, impossible when the Elevated 
did its effective work. When he 
finished, the audience again watched 
and listened stoically to the battle 
between music and the railroad 
wheels 

The pretty girl with the silver 
cornet was not playing now, but 
her long black eyelashes at inter- 
vals covered her hazel eyes self- 
consciously when the audience stared. 

The drummer laid his drum face up 
on the ground and announced that the 
trio of cornets would now favor the 
meeting with a piece. The collection 
would be taken up at the same time. 
The lady with the tambourine went 
about collecting pennies, dimes, 
nickels and nothing. The pretty little 
Army girl struck notes with her 
brother players. The Elevated roared 
past so that the last of the piece could 
not be heard. 

When the wheels had finished win- 
ning, the girl tucked her silver cornet 
under her slim arm and stepped for- 
ward to give her testimony in a throaty 
little voice: “I’m here because I want 
to be here; if I didn’t want to be here 
[ wouldn’t be here—.” The Elevated 
drowned her out for a moment or 
‘wo; then: “If I hadn’t come to Jesus 
Christ when I was a little girl I 
would be out now having a good time 
ike all the other girls.” 

She stepped back into line. A man 
in the crowd who was sobbing tossed 
‘crumpled dollar bill on the drum. 
The players began another piece. The 
Elevated roared past. 

—THEOpoRE Prat 
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M’S nerves were ragged. He 

slept badly. The doctor said 
it was caffein and ordered him to stop 
drinking coffee. But when Tom gave 
up coffee, he lost interest in his meals, 
and nothing seemed to please him. 


“It was Sanka Coffee that saved the 
day. With its first appearance at our 
breakfast table, back came Tom's ge- 
nial smile and the old-time zest for his 
meals. Now he drinks all the Sanka 
Coffee he wants, but his nerves are 
calm and his sleep is as sound as a 
boy's. a! ae 
Treated by an exclusive process, Sanka 
Coffee is 97 per cent free from caffein. 
No matter how much you drink, it 
cannot possibly injure your health. 
More than 10,000 physicians already 
recommend Sanka to those who can- 
not drink ordinary coffee without ill 
effects. 

And Sanka is such delicious coffee! 
A superior blend of the choicest ber- 
ries, it has the delicate bouquet, the 


























This remarkable coffee 
has made sleepless nughts 
a thing O 
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spicy, appetizing aroma, that places 
it among the world’s finest coffees. 
In blending Sanka Coffee, the caffein 
is extracted before the coffee is roasted. 
So successful is this process that even 
an expert cannot taste the difference 
between Sanka Coffee and the same 
high-grade coffee with caffein. 


You can buy Sanka Coffee at your 
grocery or delicatessen store, ground 
or in the bean. 


Make this test yourself! 


If you think you can tell the difference 
between Sanka Coffee and coffee with 
caffein, here's an easy way to find out. 
Sign and mail the coupon below with 
10¢ for mailing costs. We will send 
you two cans of coffee, one containing 
Sanka and another containing the same 
blend of coffee with caffein. Make 
several cups of each. We'll guarantee 
you cannot tell the difference in taste 
or aroma. After you've had plenty of 
time to compare the two, we will tell 
you which is which. 


Tested and approved by Good Yve-keeping Institute and Priscilla Proving Plant 


Sanka Coffee Corporation, Dept. YR“6 

301 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Find enclosed ten cents, for which you 
are to send me two cans—one containing Sanka 
Coffee, the other containing the same kind of coffee 
with caffein. 


Name Beet ee ee re ee 
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the ideal “permanent” 
takes an ideal operator 


Not even the finest permanent 
wave apparatus in the world— 
the only kind used at Jean’s— 
can do everything. So much 
must be left to the operator— 
to his wisdom in suiting the 
wave to your hair and your 
face, to his skill in carrying out 
his conception. You may repose 
perfect confidence in him—pro- 
vided, that is, that he is one of 
the distinctively gifted and ex- 
pertly trained operators em- 
ployed at Jean's. 


Phone for an appointment! 


30 west 58th street 
plaza 4082 






















FLOWERED MOTIFS 





IMPORTED FABRICS 
IN EXCLUSIVE 
DAYTIME FROCKS 





56% 
2137 “BROADWAY 
7 fond 75*HSte 
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Twenty-eight jz 






Storm — Walt 


Fe R a Zood 
many years, off 
and on, we have 
seen a picture by 
a Alfred Sisley in the 
windows and on the spl 
walls of Durand- ret 
Ruel. Long before for 
we knew that Art was art we had | 
stood with our nose pressed against the Ke 
pane admiring that canvas. We can’t ed 
tell you now anything about it that ant 
will add to your erudition. It js ma 
called “Le Potager”—we don’t even wn 
know what that means. But because not 
of our particular gear shift, spark To 
plugs and so on, that picture has been ‘ 
a symbol. dai 
It is one of twenty-eight in th Je 
current Sisley show at Durand-Ruel. the 
It is still our favorite. As we walked 
around the sacred room we thought \ 
that this house certainly deserves some 
medals struck off for it. Here are dor 
rooms showing some of the world’s W 
finest art, easily accessible and pleas- tic 
antly tolerant of all visitors, though kn 
only one in a thousand perhaps could at 
afford even to price the wares. The Kr 
Sisley showing is the first we have nat 
seen of this painter. He catches those ag 
of our generation who are too old on 
to go all the way with the abstrac- aW 
tionists and like a little sentiment, and cor 
who are yet young enough to demand the 
that the artist be conscious of pigment sho 
as something entitled to live in its own 
right. ro 
The catalogues were not around on etc 
our early visit but we believe our sec- ty 
ond choice was “Moret, Soleil Cou- 
chant” and “Sentier sur les Roches- | 
Courtaut.” It is a thoroughly patrician 
show and we know that you will en- | 
joy it. Twenty-eight pictures by 4 rec 
fine poet and some of them thrilling. 
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oe myriad who admire Rock- ler 
well Kent have doubtless seen by 

now his first big show in years at 
Wildenstein’s. These will be more 
than pleased at the snug harbor their 
idol has drifted to after some years 
ef storm and stress. The many cal- 
vases show a serenity and poise that 's 
the result of many a year devoted to 
art and some time to commerce. Time 
was when Mr. Kent sailed unknown 
seas and sought the uncouth harshness 
of natural things. But that phase has 
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Nye—Port after 
» Spring Salon 


passed and there is scant trace now 
of the thing that once moved his 
brush. 

The poetic and the romantic 
have taken hold of Mr. Kent’s in- 
spiration and his pictures are subtle 
refinements of what has gone be- 
fore. 

With that we have no quarrel. Mr. 
Kent is a fine painter and a most gift- 
ed man who knows what he is doing 
and why. He has painted rings around 
many Americans and perhaps knows 
what the great public will and will 
not accept from one of its own. 
To our narrow eyes it is all too much 
of the candy-shop window with its 
dazzling confections of pretty hues. 
And we think there are too many of 
them shown at once. 


pete PacnH, one of the most 
learned of our modern pioneers, 
does a little painting now and then. 
When the scholar gets down to prac- 
tice he is often hampered by his 
knowledge, and this we felt, looking 
at the canvases of Mr. Pach at the 
Kraushaar Galleries. It is unfortu- 
nate because Mr. Pach doubtless has 
a good deal to say. If he could take 
one of those amnesia pills and go far 
away for a time we wager he would 
come back with something exciting in 
the way of painting. Of his present 
show we liked best his “Portrait” and 
“On The Terrace.” In the other 
room are many of his drawings and 
etchings; these latter have a fine qual- 
ity and great strength. 


i en Spring Salon will make its 
bow this week. This is a sort of 
nose-in-the-air Independent show, a 
redistillation of the Waldorf group. 
It is about the last big ballyhoo of the 
eason and is on at the Anderson Gal- 
lees, Ferargil Galleries have a 
showing of Idyllic art, including 
Davies, Davis, Leake and Ryder. 
Macbeth is showing Frank A. Brown. 
The Kit Kat Club has an exhibition 
of Xavier J. Barile, at 71 Seventh 
Avenue, 

The Art Alliance has its elev- 
‘nth annual textile design competi- 
tion at the Art Centre. The Brook- 
ln Museum, which comes to life in 


the spring, hes a show of Americans 
from Paris, —M. P. 
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SILVER POPPIES 





Ole fragrance of your sweetest dream sat Paris 


ROCER & CALLET 
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CREATORS OF FLEURS dAMOUR Le JADE AND MANY OTHER RARE PERFUMES) 




















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New YorKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NEw YORKER for— 


O 1 Year—$5.00 O 2 Years—$7.00 
(PostaGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 

PE os ab de dks Uke ends whee wen eke 

PE os OCS, he cue ica kane’ kde 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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a brilliant example of its kind 


SCARF AND BAG SET 














Inc. 


PURSES GietTs : 


i New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. » 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-eighth St. 
Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, (With Men’s Dept.) 


HOSIERY : LINGERIE 
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CARMENCITA 
Tan or Black Russia Calf, 
Patent Leather, White 
Suede and White Kid. 
Junior Spanish heel. 
All hand-made. 


$18.50 






DELMAN HAND- 
MADE SHOES, 
READY-TO-PUT- 
ON, ARE FIFTEEN 
TO THIRTY-TWO 
DOLLARS. ALSO 
CUSTOM SHOES, 
MADE EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR YOU. 


Tieesisciietiins — 


DELMAN SHOE SALON 


558MadisonAve.nears6th St. 
New York City 
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PLANS FOR MAY DAy 


I'd like to gather daisies for my hair 

From Mrs. Finley Shepard’s window 
sills; 

And Mr. Rockefeller could prepare 

A garland from the ample urns he 
fills 

Fach month with hyacinths, leaves, 
vines or such, 

(Except—I do not 
much ), 


like 


petunias 


And from the Bank at Forty-fourth 
I'd take 

Some English daisies, primly pink and 
white, 

While tulips from the Plaza parks 
would make 

My floral garb a devastating sight. 

And so, with rosebuds scattered in my 
way, 

I'd celebrate the Merry Month of 
May. 

—MarGarET Fisupack 


OUR CONTENTED 
READERS 


The Editors of THE New Yorker, 
SIRs: 


AM writing this letter to inform 

you that I consider the drawing 
upon the outside of THE NEw York- 
ER a masterpiece. [Cover of April 
ninth issue, by Mr. Peter Arno, show- 
ing a gardener on ladder watching th 
first leaf.—Ep. | 

A book agent stopped at my farm 
about a year ago and asked me t 
subscribe to THE NEw Yorker. 
Thinking that he meant the Rura 
New Y orker I took 
Upon receiving the first copy I was 
greatly disappointed to find that | 
had subscribed to the 
zine. 


ago 
a subscription. 


wrong maga- 
I resolved, however, to make th 
best of a bad bargain. There was not 
one single thing that interested me un- 
til this drawing appeared last week. 
It struck home, if you see what l 
mean. It had the smell of the eart 
about it. 

I have a large peach orchard on m\ 
place and the care of these trees is m) 
chief delight of my heart. I prun 
and clip away the dead parts of th 
trees in the fall and I cannot watt 
until spring comes, bringing with 
the first nut. 


7 A WarcueEb plant never grows. 
Whoever invented this state 


ment is a liar and I will tell him so. It 
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should be “A watched plant grows” — 
imply omit one word. I bestow as 
much care and attention on the first 
Ww bud as a mother does upon her baby’s 


— 


HANAN SHOES 


The Preference Of Well-Dressed Men The World Wide 


first tooth. 
I showed the drawing to some of 














- my friends and they laughed. Mark 
hem well. ‘The beautiful spectacle 
S, of spring drowsily shaking off the 
Jeep of winter is a laughing matter. | 
as People of this ilk should not be farm- } 
os : J h 
[he earth is for the people who Q 
th love it. All others should go to the | 
city and work in the stuffy offices of » 
nd f the great skyscrapers. 4 
“\ Thing of Beauty Is a Joy Pp 
ks Fternal,” said Keats. The first bud 





of a tree is as much a thing of beauty 
is the Bush Terminal, the Mona Lisa 





THE DUNDEE 
Special Bark-Tanned 


$1350 











| 
ny or any other established thing of Leather. Black or Tan 
, beauty. 
a Keep up the good work and pretty 
soon people will begin to realize that Th / : h // 
cK real beauty lies in the simple things e COO ~“WELY. t Sty e 
if nature. | 
In closing I want to thank you | 4 h d lt 
for the real pleasure you have given | wit refine custom Nes. 
me, | 
Sincerely yours, 
ER, FRANCIS YADARRAH , TEN SHOPS THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 
Port Jervis, N. Y. » 
rm - tiie 
oe P.S.—My wife went to see “The 
eg Ladder” last week and this is the way 
rl that she figured your painting out. 
il he ladder is the steps in our exist- 
J . . . bd e 
” nce. Ihe man on the ladder is sym- Y 
wlic of “The Holy Ghost” and the fora: A lH lime 
- id is a soul being reborn, 
ti , Yy . / 
i MVC IM1€: 


rl Hh ARE YOUA NEW YORKER? 


on. 

ne | ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS PRINTED a 

; ON PAGE 81.] Phe happy by-word of our many fore- 
a ighted patrons who each year “let Bald 

House, at 107 


Ole 
va 


tn ee ae wr 
a sixth Street. The workrooms are now relatively slack 
- ee Ihe Restaurant Fornos, at 228 —o ves anegagecaes Se oe 
it Wit . =, remodeling ¢ rs *r rates 
a est Fifty-second Sevcce. and remodeling at our low summer rate 
4. The ~ taronk ot 5? Ws : st 7 
t | re I ne Meadowbrook, at 52 East Phone Stuyvesant 4338 and our authorized 
rt Ity-ffth Street. te! representative will call at your home 
5 - > ‘ Bie d . ° ° 
. Browne’s Chop House, on y Out-of-town residents may send furs by 
ae , . . . ’ . + . 
m\ Broadway " between I hirty-ninth and Telephone Iexpress collect, insured at our expense. 
m\ Fortieth Streets. STUYvesant 4338 
une is Dorlon’s, at 6 and 7. East 
the l'wenty-third Street. ] ) ] ) I \ ,' 7 
- F lhe Samarkand, at 9 East Fif- e e BA D IN 
tv-tourth Stree 
: 1 Street. . —_— 
b 9 . — FURRIERS SINCE 1870 
5. The Oyster Bay Sea Food Res- 
urant, at 674 Eighth Avenue. 36 East 10th Street New York City 
- 9 -TY . € - 
VS, "he Miyako, at 340 West Fif- 
ate- Y-eighth Street. 


). It 


l. Keen’s Chop 
\\ est Forty -fourth Street. 
2. Moore’s, at 216 West Forty- 


—C. G. S. 


10. Delmonico’s. 








win protect their Furs” against the ravages 
of that fierce trio—Moths—Fire and Theft. 

























o other taste exactly 
like it-- this special 
richness ot many 


coffees blended 


‘Good to 
the last drop” 
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FTER a hard day reading 

the ticker, dodging taxis, 
watching the subway diggers 
and all the other exacting duties that 
send our Best Minds to the scrap heap 
long before their time, what a relief 
it is to come home to your apartment at The Sulgrave . . . where 
your finickiest personal wants are catered to almost before you’ve 
thought of them .. . where the finest of dinners is served to you, 
either in your apartments, or in a dining room where there is space 
and quiet for enjoyment ... the din and noise of the 
city fades and in their place is a sense of complete relax- 
ation and comfort. 





THE SULGRAVE 


Park Avenue & 67th Street 


Ay ge\_ | Ah ty | L097 
a Qe 


Uy 
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TABLED! 


Down to Second A 


HERE is absolutely no reason 
on earth why anybody should go 
down to 215 Second Avene 
for food. There is plenty of 
it on Park Avenue or in the 
table d’héte places in the For- | 
ties and Fifties. But if you y 
must support the Yellow Taxi 


Corporation in your search for f 


atmosphere, I can recommend 
the Kretchma, at the above ad- 
dress. Amidst the screaming 
kids on roller skates and the 
Avenue loungers, the brightly 
painted sign peers out, amazingly 
clean and fresh-like, and the interior 
is no less gay. ‘This in the fashion 
that all habitués of Russian restau- 
rants are well accustomed to by this 
time, though they may often be dubi- 
ous about the home life of people so 
inclined to wild colors in public. The 
dinner is seventy-five cents or a dol- 
lar and a quarter, and is served in 
probably the most leisurely manner yet 
known to man. The waiter forgets 
all about you at intervals, and doesn’t 
seem to feel in the least guilty about 
it all. But there is a balalaika orches- 
tra that always terminates any song 
in a burst of melody so wild that any 
romantic feelings engendered by the 
first part of it are effectually drowned. 
Which is a great relief to a cautious 
young man about town. 


I HAD hoped that the orchestra 
would not play the Volga Boat 
Song, which would have been News. 
But, halfway through the meal, the 
lights were dimmed suddenly, the ha- 
bitués (very few of them native sons) 
assumed the reverent expression proper 
to such occasions, and the fun was 
on. So I have nothing more to tell 
you about the Kretchma, since my 
standard of Russian food is measured 
entirely by Borsch, and this, here, was 
fine enough. It is only fair to warn 
you, however, that the shaker that 
looks as if it contained red pepper 
contains salt, and that the place is open 
until considerably after theatre time 
for the indulgence of soulfulness. 


HENEVER Don_ Dickerman 
(Pirate’s Den, Blue Horse, 
County Fair, R.S.V.P., Ph.D., etc-) 
telephones, all activity in this office 
is suspended for at least an hour. The 
latest message is that he is putting 
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from the Village 


his lugubrious, collegiate, and Vil- 


lagey past behind him by taking over 


the Lido-Venice in the autumn. This, 
apparently, is to be the most 
de luxe, amusing, hoity-toity 
place in all the Fifties. 
Further, the gentleman wanted 
to know, had I been to The 
Nest lately? No? “The of- 
ficial entertainment is not so 
good,” announced the expert, 
“but can you have a time 

watching the dancing! I never 
saw such action! I never saw 
such bridgework! I never beheld such 
contortions! I never saw, in fact, any- 
thing to beat it! You must go im- 
mediately and at once ” and so on 
in the same vein for maybe twenty 
minutes. 

All of this indicates, if all this en- 
thusiastic gentleman says is true, that 
The Nest has taken on a new lease 
of life, that it is as black and white 
as ever (verging on black as the eve- 
ning wears on), and that it is one 
of the few places in Harlem that are 
lively directly after midnight. Most 
of them, curfew or no curfew, do not 
get under way until three or four, 
when the main clientele arrives, fresh 
from the evening’s cabaret labor 
downtown. 





O GET quickly to refined sub- 

jects—the Mayfair, at 610 Park 
Avenue, provides a quiet and charm- 
ingly decorated dinner-dancing place 
for nice people (who are there in 
quantities, may I add?) and has ex- 
cellent food at prices which are unex- 
pectedly moderate. Just the place for 
a relaxed conversation, occasional 
dancing to music that is slightly hotel- 
orchestra-ish, and loitering over coffee 
in general, 


| en the first time since its opening, 
the Mirador is to remain open for 
the summer. It has prepared for the 
event a Cocoanut Grove arrangement 
of palms and flowers, a cooling system 
like that used in the big moving pic- 
ture theatres, and a pair of dancers 
named Josephine Head and Albert 
Hugo, whose triumphs on the Con- 
tinent have, from press reports at 
least, been stupendous. Johnny John- 
son’s orchestra has been augmented 
by three young men who sing, and 
the management is already looking 





Do you know these 





Broadway at 73rd St. Madison Ave. at 74th St. 


OTHER and Dad did, but notin 
these habiliments. Good old 
corners in choice sections of Manhattan, now devoted to banking. 
While this Company was pioneering in uptown banking, it 
was learning what people expected of their neighborhood banks. 


Result: Carefully planned, permanent uptown banking homes pro- 
viding everything to please discriminating patrons. Drop inand see. 


Checking Accounts Lettersof Credit Investments Safe Deposit Boxes © Women’s Departments 


United States Mortgage & Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $7,500,000 


Other Offices: 55 Cedar St. 125th St. at 8th Avenue Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
New York 











y prigg-and Max Fisnier are here 


THE PIPES OF PAN HAVE NOTHING ON MAX FISHER AND 
UIS BOYS FOR BEGUILING MUSsIC= 
THESE EXPERTS SAY — 
“, - MUSIC BEST TO DANCE TO, MOST AMUSING TO 
LISTEN TO.’ "Vineent. Csterv. 


(64+ MOST WONDERFUL, IRRESISTABLE NEW YORK Has 
ever WEARD.” F. 
e+ KNOW EVERYGODY WILL LOVE YOUR music" 
. rving Berlin. 


DON'T MISS THE GALA OPENING FRIDAY APRIL 292 


TWIN OAKS 











RESTAURANT SUPPFRE CLUB 
46th STREET JUST EAST OF BROADWAY BRYant 6510-11 
LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 
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“Just for a laugh” 
New Yorkers are flocking to 


The PARODY 


48th St., 2 doors West of Broadway 
Nightly to see— 
LOU 


CLAYTON 


EDDIE 


JACKSON 


JIMMY 


DURANTE 


“‘Laughmakers Supreme” 








owen 


“Among the heartiest laughers dur- 
ing the past week were— 

Gail Kane, Peggy Allen, Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, Teddy Hayes, D. W. 
Griffith, Barclay Warburton, Jr., J. 
Harriman, Jr., Jack Lait, Bee Palmer, 
Nan Halperin, Bob Coleman, Dr. 
T. D. Marlowe, E. A. Spencer. 


Gwocw 


| For Reservations 
| Phone “Leon,” Chickering 6562-6563 

Broadcasting thru station WMCA, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 























darling cop say when you passed the 


traffic signal?” 


smiled so sweetly, and suggested that 








“ ..My dear, what did that 


“Oh, he bowed from the waist, 


if I really wanted a ticket, to drop 
in at Bascom’s just above 44th, you 


know...” 


And Branches at the Biltmore, Plaza, 
Vanderbilt, Ambassador, Commo- 
dore, Astor, Belmont, Mur- 
ray Hill, Imperial and 
Williams Club 
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FOOD is most 
delicious and 
intriguing as 
well as health- 
ful. The Near 
East is right at 
your feet. 








TuRKISH: The Constantinople, 
12 East Thirtieth Street 
Very pleasant, and four of 
us got out of there under 
seven dollars, ordering lavy- 
ishly a la carte.—Lirstick. 


TU 








UT 





All these Oriental dishes 
E are explained in the menu— 
= for mstance : 
1. Yalanchi Dolma. Rice, onions, peppers 
and parsley, wrapped in grape vine 
leaves cooked in olive oil—served cold 


Zeatoun Yaghli Enguinar. Artichokes, 
Potatoes, onions stewed in olive oil— 


= served cold. 
= Shish Kebab, Lamb and tomatoes broiled 
on spits. 
Boulghour Pilaff—cracked wheat steamed 
and buttered. 


Paklava—Turkish pastry with layers of 
nuts and syrup. 


Constantinople 


“Restaurant 
12E.30thSt. Ashland 0129 


nul 


TT 


STAT 











THE GARDEN 
IS OPEN 


Russian and Gypsy Songs 
Evenings from 7 to 10. 


Luncheons $1.25 and $.85 
Dinner $2.50. 
No Cover Charge. 


9 East 54th Street 


Plaza 3461 
J 
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DINNER 687 ABO 


Oumsiane 


RESTAU RANT ® 









"Creole 


Cuisine 


Pashion t 
: in an 
1 Atmosphere 
and before of Southern 
the Theatre. Charm. 
Sundays 


TABLE p'HOTE *2% 








BELASCO Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 


HIT THE DECK! 


with LOUISE GROODY 


Th. W. 44th St. Evs. 8:30 


LEW FIELDS AND VINCENT YOUMANS 
present a Nautical Musical Comedy 


CHARLES KING 
MADELINE CAMERON 
and STELLA MAYHEW 








in Henri Bernstein’s famous play 





ALICE BRADY 
LIONEL ATWILL 


“The Thief” 


Thea. West 48th St. Mats. Wed. 
RITZ and Sat., 2:30, Nightly at 8:30 























GEORGE JEAN NATHAN says: 


“rTHERE are 

only two song 
salesmen in Amer- 
ica that stand out 
from all the rest. 
One is the illus- 
trious Tommy 
Lyman, and the 
other, as you have 
already guessed, is 
the great Dr. Al 
Jolson.’” 


TOMMY 
LYMAN 


The International Entertainer 


Nightly at 


SALON ROYAL 
310 WEST 58TH STREET 
“New York’s Newest Innovation” 


DANCING ‘TIL DAWN 


Jacques Green’s Orchestra 
cos 


“CURFEW SHALL 
NOT RING 
TONIGHT” 


OPEN FROM 11 P.M. TO 6 AM 


For Reservation 


Phone Columbus 0889 


Broadcasting thru station WMCA, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 12:30 to 1:30 P. } 
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THE NEW YORKER 


grimly in the direction of all rivals. 
Evening dress restrictions are let 
down, of course, under the summer 


régime, which begins May 4. 


THOUGH the floor show at 

the Silver Slipper is rather long 

and vaudevilleish, it is rather worth 
‘t to behold an extraordinary young 
man from Chicago, who dances in an 
inextricable maze of chairs, which 
cling to him through somersaults and 
all. ; —LIPpPsTIck 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, there is a barber shop on 
Eighth Avenue which advertises in 
large gilt letters on one side of its 
show window “Black Eyes Made 
Natural,” and on the other side of 
the window, in equally large letter- 
ing, “Special Department Reserved 
For Ladies.” —K. A. E. 


Because, when a fast-moving per- 
son grabbed a paper from the blind 
newsdealer’s sidewalk stock outside a 
kiosk at Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, a half-pint sized newsboy gave 
chase and yelled, “Hey, you cheap 
stiff, come back and pay him!” and 
an aroused crowd gave the flustered 
malefactor a loud rawzberry and al- 
most bought out the stocks of both 
vendors in gesture of its sympathies. 


—C. M. Bayer 


Because, the driver of my taxi drew 
his car to a standstill beside a dray 
horse that was trying to eat some oats 
out of a box with the bridle bit still 
in his mouth. The chautfeur leaped 
out of the car, snatched the bridle 
from the horse’s head, hung it on the 
harness hame and leaped back into the 
taxl; and 

Because, he then turned to me and 
said: “Excuse the delay, but when I 
drove a carriage for Mrs. Norman 
de R. Whitehouse she wouldn’t have 
let me pass a poor animal like that 
without making him comfortable for 
his dinner.” —HaypiE Cox 


A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 


(From the Daily News) 


Onronta: The modern young fellow 
likes his petting parties. But he always 
goes back to the girl who makes him earn 
her regard. Girls, whether you pet or 
don’t, whatever you do, don’t cramp your 
style. This is from one who loves them 
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whether they pet or not. ANoNyMous. 


ESTABLISHED 1618 


Boros Brothers. | 


C @ CLOTHING 





NEW YORK 





























Clothes for Every Occasion 


Send for Brooks’s Miscellany 
BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 


GITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILOING AUORAIN BUNLOING 
Taseoes con Covers Reee 820 Seucsevs 














— —$$__j} 





SUMMER 
APPROACHES 


Preparations must be made for the 
wardrobes. Charming models from 
Paris and our own workrooms. Hats, 
Dresses, Coats, Suits for all occasions. 
Bathing Suits, Lingerie, Children’s Cos- 
tumes. 

All moderately priced. 


552 FIFTH AVENUE 2°2 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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THEATRE MATINEE 


FORREST w: astm st." ‘Sar. 


Crosby Graige announces First 
Appearance in America of 


SIERRA’S 


SPANISH ART THEATRE 
with the brilliant 
CATALINA BARCENA 
in a repertoire of plays 
Premiere Performance 
Mon. Eve., May 2 


Engagement Limited to 3 Weeks 
Seats at Box Office 











Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110 


Ballet and Chorus 
of 150 


Qe 


7th Ave. and 50th St. Grand Organ 
World’s Greatest Theatre The Vitaphone—Roxy Magazine 


M Fri. til 6 P.M. 
DAILY nn and ‘Balcony 50c 
Over 6200 Seats—Doors Open at 11:30 A. M. 
Continuous Noon to Midnight—6 Box-Offices. 


Eve’g Prices Prevail All Day Sat. and Sun. 
Under Frersonal Direction of 8. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 























Announcement! 


Fifty-Fifth Street 
CINEMA 
“Just East of 7th Ave.” 


New York’s Smartest intimate 
motion picture theatre opens 
early in May. DIRECTION 


ART CINEMA LEAGUE 
“Art in the Photoplay” Y 


/ 


Y 








\ 


















April 30, n= i, 2: “THE 
IGHT OF LOVE” with 
amnae COLMAN, VILMA 








“TELL IT TO THE MA- 
RINES.”’ 


EMPIRE Thea. B’way & 40th 8 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
GILBERT ne - —% A. WoOoDs 


JEANNE EAGELS 
“Her Cardboard Lover” 


By JACQUES DEVAL 
Adapted _b by Valerie Wyngate & F. G. Wodehouse 


HENRY MILLER’S Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


at 2:30. Eves. at 8:30 
Theatre, a = ms . 


HOLBROOK "BLINN 
“The Play’ s the Thing”’ 


By Ferenc Molnar 
Adapted by P. G. Wodehouse 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S ss. 2." 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Theatre, 39th St. 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant Wife” 














By W. Somerset Maugham 
Eves. 8:25 Mats. 


WINTER GARDEN fit ‘ina Sat. 


The Messrs. Shubert present 
greatest musical comedy ever staged 


THE CIRCUS 
PRINCESS 


With the greatest cast New York has ever seen 








TI M ES SQ. é. 230. the. 7, s Spat. me) 


CK 


A Melodrama of New York Underworld 
By Samuel Shipman & John B. Hymer 


with James Rennie & Chester MORRIS 


and Cast of 100 
ogg St. Eves. 8:30 


CORT. THEA. Wed. & Sat. 


A Modern Siete Comedy 


“Love Is Like That” 


By 8S. N. BEHRMAN and KENYON NICHOLSON 
With BASIL RATHBONE 


case The Second Man 


myn PY GMALION 
GUILD Th., W. 52 St., Eves $35 


Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:39 
Week of 


oatso RIGHT YOU ARE 


ustst, MR. PIM PASSES By 
GARRICK Theatre, 65 West 35th Street 


Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs & Sat, 








sont THE SILVER CORD 
May'sna Ned McCobb’s Daughter 


souxn GOLDEN THEA. £25, 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 


PLAZA THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59S. 
Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., Apr. 30—MILTON SILLS in “THE ge, 
HAWK’’; Sun. & Mon., May | & 2—MONTE BLUE 
In “‘Wolf’s Clothing.”” Tues. & Wed., May 3 & 4 
MARIE PREVOST in “‘The Night Bride.” Thurs, 
& Fri., May 5 and 6—JOHN GILBERT In “Thy 
Show,’’ with Renee Adoree. 


“Smart New York’s Favorite Movie’ 











LOEWY 





yeRID® 


Apr. 30, May I, age LLOYD In “THE 
KID BROTHER": ; May 3 and 4— Tone ees FOR 
WOMEN,” with ESTHER RALSTON; May 5 and 
ee SEEKERS,” with BILLIE 


DOV May 9—‘‘The Night of Love.” with 
RONALD COLMAN and VILMA BANKY, and 


“OUR GA 
3 B’way at 38th St. Eves, 8:30 
umaarera Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


L. ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING “sis 


HONEYMOON LANE 

















Staged by Dudley Digges 
Broadway at 


C A P I i O L Slst Street 
Comfort-Charm - Distinction 
Three virtues we hope never to lose— 
Enhancing the World’s outstanding 

motion picture entertainment— 
Orchestra — Ballet — Soloists 
—Major Edward Bowes 











JED HARRI 


‘BROADWAY’ 


BROADHURST Thea. W. 44th St. 


Mat. Wed. & Sat. 
Bt Philip Dunning and George 


Abbott 
TS—8 WEEKS IN AD TANCE 





S PRESENTS 
THE DRAMA 


“Spread Eagle” 


MARTIN BECK Theatre, 45th St. & - Ave, 














IBERTY So 
Mats. Wed. & Mat. 

Direction.... rlanger 
THE 8U RPRISING MU SICAL COMEDY 


ADY DO 


With KARYL NORMAN 
NANCY WELFORD and LEW HEARN 
Popular Mat., 'Wed. $2.75. 





Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
ELTINGE $3 ots" ms 
“By All Means Pa ~. See 


‘TOMMY’ 


a Delightful Comedy” 
—Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune. 





Helen Ford » ts eg 
PEGGY - ANN McCONNELL 


“1 have not, 
Jin a dozen corroding seasons, enjoyed any 
|musieal comedy so much.’’—Alexander 
Woollcott, in N. Y. World. 


st. Evs. 8:30 
VANDERBILT? “wat % aa 31 

500 weekly prize for 200 word 
$ article on 


The LADDER 


Details at Box Offi 








































WALDORF nl a" “Fast {i= 
SSS 
NEW AMSTERDAM iin. wea, Sut 23 


Wednesday & Saturday. 
ate est & Ziegfeld. Mer. Director 
RLES DILLINGHAM presents 


2 show! MARY EATON 
In the New “TUCKY’ 









for the | oo. ea 
Same |"PAUL WHITEMAN 
Price his GREAT ORCHESTRA 


and 
380 RESERVED SEATS AT $1.65. 




















THE STRAND ROOF 
New York’s Leading Restaurant 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets 
DON’T MISS THAT 
INIMITABLE COMEDIAN 








“Best Americon 
FRANK LIBUSE PRIC Epemu Children tye ie se 
Direct from Casa Lopez ALL SEATS 
At A Phese a 2375 G L O R Y RESERVED 








TH MONTH OF 
THE MOTION PICTURE SAM H. 


WILLIAM FOX Presents |FTARRI 
Ww H A "T |rnearee . 


W. 42nd St. 

















sestn 8 Be "9:30 
ve 
W. 45th ‘Sat 


Saturday's 





























Teet 
k Sat, 




















yerican 
year. 
|. Sua. 
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Now Playin 


Popular price NN 





Pree 
The 
Conning 


Tower 
says 


| 


“When you shriek 
continuously, you have 
no voice left when 
you really have some- 
thing to say.” 

But we are not wor- 
rying about your vo- 
cal inability, for we 
know that you will 
give one wild and con- 
tinuous cheer for Par- 
amount and Messrs. 
Merian Cooper and 
Ernest Schoedsack— 
with perhaps a Tiger 
on the end when you 
see this tremendous 
jungle melodrama, as 

you undoubtedly will. / 


ALN 


U7 


f 


NU WY 











g—Continuous from 11:30 A.M. 


IVOLI 


s—B’way at 49th. 








THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


The King of Kings— 
Siamese Excitements— 
And Camille Shows Up 
A gain 


O a countless 

many the 
New ‘Testament 
contains the word 
of God, and is 
sacred. To others 
it is a legend given 
dignity by the 
thought and blood 
of men for nine- 
teen hundred years. To both, whether 
it is taken as Divine Law or not, it is 
something to be viewed with a certain 
reverence. But the infant hands of 
Hollywood have laid their childish 
fingers upon it, and the result of this 
grotesque impulse is “The King of 
Kings,” on view at the Gaiety Thea- 
tre. And on top of this comes the 
news that a novel has been made from 
the film. A fifth Gospel is incredibly 
added to the language by the lady who 
wrote the scenario. 

The picture opéns with a party at 
the home of Mary Magdalene. She 
enquires for the whereabouts of Judas, 
and is informed that he is in the town 
in the company of a Carpenter. With 
indignation she asserts that no man can 
hold another man from her and de- 
parts to gather in her strayed admirer. 
Next is shown a young Judas dressed 
in the mode of the time. He is talk- 
ing politics to a gathering under the 
notion that Christ has come to be an 
earthly ruler. For no reason other 
than political advancement is Judas a 
member of the Twelve Apostles. Mary 
arrives and Christ casts seven very 
glowingly presented deadly sins out of 
her. From then until the Crucifixion 
a succession of chronologically, and 
otherwise, garbled New Testament de- 
tails is presented. Hollywood and the 
box office apparently could not fit the 
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Un 
PEU 


bn VOUS 


(A Bit of You) 


PARFUM BY 
ANASSE-PARI 










SPONSORED BY 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
OPPENHEIM, COLLINS & CO. 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 
BONWIT TELLER & CO. 
‘ABRAHAM & STRAUS 
SAKS—HERALD SQUARE 
NAT LEWIS, Inc. See 
> GIMBEL BROTHERS | 
\ B. ALTMAN & CO. 
| JOHN WANAMAKERM 
") STERN BROTHE 
ALORD & TAYLOR 
ISON BU 

























fe yi 
ty crag 


Gospels, so the Gospels were made 


over to suit Hollywood. 

The Condemnation, the Crucifix- 
ion, and the awesome events that the 
Bible relates as coming with the death 
of the Lord, are shown with fullness 
and power. The Resurrection and 
Ascension close the film. In these cli- 
mactic details the picture has moments 
of great pictorial effectiveness. 


“The King of Kings,” it must be» 





PETIT $7.50; MOYEN $12; GRAND $15 


EDWARD E. KIMBALL, 15 
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“MIURDER 
WILL OUT” 


And when 
sisters weep columns of slush: emo- 
tionalism gone mad. Pseudo-realistic 
writers rave and too much 
shivery music, too much flub-dubbery. 
Composite picturemakers have their 
fun illustrating things that happened 
and many that did not; the public 
be—devilled. 

Pap for morons. 

The New York 
all this by:— 


it does wearisome sob- 


rant; 


Telegram answered 


covering the 
SNYDER 
MURDER CASE 


for The New York Telegram 
with articles by: 


1. WILL DURANT; 
famed author of “The 
Story of Philosophy.” 


Durant brought to _ bear 
upon this tragedy his genius 
for human, searching anal- 
The 


being food for 


ysis; his articles in 
Telegram 
thought for those who have 


not lost the art of thinking. 


2. MAURINE WAT- 
KINS; brilliant creator 
of “Chicago.” 

Keen-minded, satirical, im- 
patient of sham, Miss Wat- 
kins is the young woman 


who took the sob out of sob- 
sisters in her play “Chicago.” 


3. JANE DIXON. 
New York’s leading 
newspaper woman. 


A “regular” on the staff of 
The Telegram. She is writ- 
ing a series of articles in 
the inimitable style which 
has won her thousands of 


readers. 


If “Murder Will Out” let’s read 
something intelligent about it. 


The New York 
TELEGRAM 








recorded, is done with dignity, but 
with the stilted dignity expected from 
those having the lack of taste, the lack 
of natural respect, to pervert a moral 
and literary heritage. One of the chief 
defences of the movie makers is that 
they are producing for fourteen-year- 
old minds. This is unfair to their 
audiences. I suggest as a more plaus- 
ible theory that the main trouble is 
that movies are being made by four- 
teen-year-old minds. 

One wonders if “The King of 
Kings” will be shown in Ober- 


ammergau, 


PENING aat the Rivoli the day 

that this issue appears is 
“Chang,” a picture that well warrants 
your attention. Do not let it get by 
you. It was photographed and fash- 
ioned by two gentlemen who some 
years ago made “Grass.” ‘This time 
they are dealing with a inore active 
subject, and they have squeezed every 
ounce of excitement and entertainment 
out of it. 

The story concerns a family of 
Siamese bedevilled by four-footed 
neighbors of the jungle. Leopards 
leap on them, elephants walk on them, 
and sundry forms of wild life wander 
around blowing holes in their content- 
ment. These people build their houses 
on stilts to keep themselves from being 
eaten at night by hungry animals. 
They construct traps and organize 
expeditions to deal with individual 
beasts, but it does not seem to be a 
very efficient means of achieving the 
peaceful life. The absence of one 
tiger from the jungle fails to make 
much difference. Like a trolley car in 
our more civilized New York, there 
are plenty more where that came from. 

The high point of the film is 
reached when a herd of wild elephants 
charges around, and the Siamese are 
forced to take to the trees. You will 
get more than a little thrill when the 
herd comes galloping out of the wood 
and into your face on the enlarging 
screen of the Rivoli. 

A great part of this is probably 
staged, and the animals employed may 
not be so wild as they seem, but what 
of it? The effect and not the cause is 
what counts. The natives have lent 
their facial expressions and habits to 
the affair most successfully, and if 
they get weary of being chased around 
Siam by animals they should be able 
to support themselves quite handsomely 
in Hollywood. A strange, elongated 
monkey supplies the comic relief, and 
does so exceptionally well. 
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Pathe © 


MOTION PICTURES 


for private use 


“ 
, provides a diversified selec 


tion on standard width film for renta] 
in connection with entertainment, in. 
struction and amusement in homes, 
camps, hotels. Now in demand: 


**Nanook of the North,” thrilling life 
story of the Eskimos. 


“Alaskan Adventures,” exploring the 
North with camera and bow and arrow. 


“Birds of Passage,” Bengt Berg’s 
marvelous picture of bird migration 
from Northern Europe to Africa’s 
White Nile. 


Sports, adyenture, dramas, comedy, 
review—all subjects covered. Com 
plete programs arranged. Send for 
full information. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


35 West 45th St., New York 























Les Temps 
changent 
et nous avec 





Y EARS ago your fathers 
had their spring and well 
Water analyzed. 

For a thorough search a 5 
Gallon sample was required. 
There is a decided change 
to-day both in the Subject 
and the Quantity. 


Four Ounces only are needed. 


MUNSCH & CO. 


51 East 45th Street 
Hotel Roosevelt 


Analytical Chemists in the Utmost 
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Hotel Westover 


253 - 263 W. 72nd Street 


An apartment hotel that is 
new, smart, luxurious and 
modern to the minutest de- 
tail. Contains 450 rooms, 
at moderate rental. 


1-2-3 Rooms or More 
Furnished or unfurnished. By the 
Day, Month, or Year 
Only six minutes from the 
heart of the amusement and 

business centers. 


+———— TRANSIENT RATES——-> 


Single Rooms $5 per day up 
Suites. . . . $12 per day up 
4 > 


SAC Ha DNHAC2A HRA DACARa_D 





J. W. WEXLER, Resident Manager 


Westover Kestaurant 


FRENCH CUISINE 
CAM IDCAWADECAWAD CAWAS 


FCZARaDUCS 
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come 
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«f\ AMILLE,” at the Globe, is an 
"1 § uninteresting presentation of a 
moss-covered theme and I am afraid 
‘¢ would bore you slightly. It is not 
Ss worthy of the honor of a special pro- 
guction. Changes have been made in 
the story to suit the delicate sensibilities 
of the American censor and audience. 
Camille is shown having a very un- 
pleasant home life before she enters 
the regrettable profession that she 
was practicing when her lover found 
her. The moral, of course, for the 
maids of the United States to absorb 
is, do not go wrong until your father 
kicks you. That is an excellent pre- 
cept, but I do not believe Dumas had it 
fxed in his mind when he wrote 
“Camille.” 

There is no use telling you the story. 
You have read it, or seen it in the 
playhouses before. Not under the 
same title, perhaps, but with the same 
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e plot. Miss ‘Talmadge comports her- | 
slf prettily, and Gilbert Roland, as oe ha : YH ' 
ial Armand, looks like a slightly rotund Yt, Ve original marmalade—and still Yip 
—— John Gilbert, and is adequate. the favorite of those who know. @ | 
HE Fifth Avenue Playhouse’s Yay Wherever Quality Food Is Sold ZL, 
, cinema lecture on psychoanalysis 
called “Secrets of the Soul” is well 
C done, but dull. It is about a gentleman 





that gets a knife phobia, and it is the 
record of an actual case treated by Dr. 
Freud. Owing to the censors, most of 
the symbolism is unexplained, and you 


might enjoy trying to figure it out for A BLESSED CONSCIO USNESS 


yourself. I doubt it though. 














“12 OOKIES,” at the Capitol, is | . oe - 
mild humor with a_ few N DIRECTING 
—s* vulgarity. one of his plays Clyde Fitch remarked, 
ddie Cantor’s second picture, die ; ; hi 
“cg . . 2 - go 1 
Special Delivery.” at the Paramount, There is to be a profusion of white 
os is crowded with enough funny busi- roses, maidenhair fern, and a tense at- 
———— SC shies , > : a . ’ 
—— ness to Claim your attendance. mosphere for the wedding scene.’ Our 
ON Beginning Saturday, April 30, Gil- + aa alia: she ide ne ee 
ds Gray will be seen in her second service in outfitting the ori °& giv 
er film, “Cabaret.” It is worth your him the consciousness of being perfectly 
“a wae, and I wish I had time left to attired —thus clearing the atmosphere 
tell you about it in enthusiastic detail. ‘e 


—O.C for him at least. 





OUR REPRESENTATIVE ATTENDS TO THE 
AND A POLICEMAN NEVER DETAILS OF OUTFITTING 
MAKES A MISTAKE 


Pe ceremony, he called up the 
oride's father, Daniel Roney, and asked E 

: all was forgiven. His new father-in- ’ R: RI P[ER & O. 
aw, Smith declared, told him all was 
and to come right out. The couple 
id, the bridegroom said, whereupon his Outfitters to Gentlemen 
eM n-law hit him in the nose, draw- ’ 
inf dlood, and his father-in-law fired at 
he twice with a shotgun. Police believe MADISON AVENUE Gf FORTY-SIXTH STREET 7’ NEW YORK 
le Roneys objected to the match.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


Establisue.» 1886 
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EUROPE IS THE PLACE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


r J “young is something about 
young ladies which makes them 
doubly charming amid exotic 

surroundings. Thus THE New 

YorKER proposes that all young ladies 

shall go abroad every once in a while, 

and we have evolved a plan which 
makes this possible. 

The fact is, we are offering trips 
and cruises to young ladies in return 
for their converting non-subscribers 
into subscribers. “This conversion is 
interesting, worthy work, and gives 
one the chance to observe the non- 
subscriber at first hand and study his 
quaint ways. 


How Turncs ArE MapE PLEASANT 


Every week you doubtless are at- 
tending bridge parties or other social 
functions at which there are a few 
persons who are still groping—per- 
sons who are trying to get along on 
the hit-and-miss method of buying 
Tue New YorkKER at newsstands or 
borrowing it from tolerant friends. 
In the course of a single day, you are 
apt to meet several people of this sort 
—which makes evangelism a pleasant 
task. 

We require, of course, ladies of in- 
telligence and imagination, for it is 
not our intention to be annoying or 
aggressive. We allow our representa- 
tives to manage their affairs in their 
own way, and we are told that repre- 
senting THE New YorKER in one’s 
locality comes under the head of 
pleasure—which is as it should be. 
Added to the pleasure is the reward, 
which is payable either in silly old 
cash or in a splendidly arranged trip 
to foreign lands, or where you will. 

If you would like complete in- 
formation concerning this desirable 
opening, tell us so by sending your 
name. 


The New Yorker, 
Drawer C 

25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me news. 





A CALENDAR OF 
SUCCESS 


CHARACTERS 


A. KetnraTtTH, Theatrical Producer 

B. Jones, Actor and Writer 

A SECRETARY 

April 1. Jones calls a: Kern- 
RATH’s office. KEINRATH is out. 

April 2. Jones calls at Kein- 
RATH’s office. KEINRATH is out. 

April 3. Jones calls at KeEin- 
RATH’s office. KEINRATH is out. 

April 4. Jones calls at KeErn- 
RATH’S office. KEINRATH is busy. 

April 5. The Secretary promises to 
make an appointment for JONEs. 

April 6. KeErnraTHu breaks the ap- 
pointment. 

April 8. JoNnEs writes KEINRATH 
a letter. 

April 10. The Secretary writes 
Jones a letter, suggesting that he tele- 
phone. 

April 11. Jones telephones. KEIn- 
RATH is out. 

April 12. Jones meets a friend of 
KEINRATH and tells him his secret. 

April 14. KernratH hears about 
Jones. 

April 16. 
Jones again. 

April 17. Another friend tells 
KEINRATH about JONEs. 

April 18. Jones telephones again. 
Gets an appointment. 

April 20. KEINRATH sees JONEs. 
Tells him to come again and show his 
stuff. 

April 25. Jonrs shows KEINRATH 
bis stuff. KEINRATH says “No.” 

April 28. Three more people tell 
KEINRATH about JONEs. 

June 2. Jones tries again. KEIN- 
RATH is out. 
June 5. 

pointment. 

June 8. KernrarTu really listens 
to Jones’ stuff and tells him to call 
again. 

June 12. Jones calls again. Ke1n- 
RATH is willing to try his stuff but not 
to pay for it. 

June 15. Jones agrees to gamble 
on the success of his act, without a 
contract. 

July 20. Jones’ act goes into re- 
hearsal. 

August 27. Jones’ act stops the 
show in the try-out. 

September 11. Jones’ act stops the 
show in New York. 

September 12, 


KEINRATH hears about 


Jones gets another ap- 


KEINRATH gives 


out an interview: “I am always par- 
ticularly interested in young and un- 
Jones is 


known actors and writers. 
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DORSET 


EXHIBITION SUITES, 
FURNISHED BY 
CALLINGHAM-LLOYD, 
OPEN FOR PUBLIC 
INSPECTION IN THIS 
NEW APARTMENT 
HOTEL. SOME TWO. 
STORY SALONS, WITH 
18-FOOT CEILINGS, 
BALCONIES AND ROOF 
TERRACES. SIMPLEX, 
DUPLEX, MAISONETTE 
APARTMENTS. 
SERVING PANTRIES, 
REFRIGERATION. 
FURNISHED OR UN- 
FURNISHED. LEASING 
NOW FOR IMMEDIATE 
OR OCTOBER Isr 
POSSESSION. 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


30 WEST 
54% STREET 


THIS IS A 
BING & BING 
BUILDING 
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ny own discovery. I had been watch- 
> him for some time. To me his 


ing : 

sifts were unmistakable from the 

first,” etc., etc. —S, S. 
e 


SINCE PEOPLE ASK 


Why must I know where I am going, 
And why must I know when? 

[ shall have to pull out sometime— 
As well be now as then. 


For instance, just at dinner time 

A man from far Peru 

Said he’d wangle me a passage— 
He might even wangle two. 

But if he fails me, as he may, 

For he was making merry, 

[’ll take me down to Christopher 

And ride upon the ferry. 


Why must I know where I’m to go 
And how long I’ll be staying? 

I shall have to come back sometime, 
To start at all’s delaying. 


For instance, just this morning 

I longed for ‘Timbuctoo. 

I thought of Nome, Alaska, 

And I thought, my dear, of you. 

I thought of near Hoboken, 

And I thought of Samarkand. 

And then, as if to pierce my heart, 
Struck up Mott Street band. 


[ can travel on the subway; 

Have a berth upon the “L”; 

And from a fleet of taxis 

I can watch the billows swell. 

For my feet were made for going, 

But my heart was made to stay 

So when people ask, I answer, 

I may go now, any day. 
—Mayorica WaATTLEs 


MEN WHO GET THINGS DONE 


The feature of the day’s program was 
a paper by Jim Corcoran on “Banking, 
[ts Origin and Development from the 
lime of the Roman Empire to the Pres- 
ent Day.” Two minutes were given 
Jim to handle this task and he handled 
it_ splendidly.—Rotary news story in 
Michigan paper. 


Miss Stella Cox has returned home 
from Caroll, where she has been going to 
— to have the mumps.—Floyd (Va.) 

Which reminds us strangely of the 
mother seal who annually returns to 
the Pribiloff Islands from the Pacific, 
where she has been spending the win- 
ter, to have a pup. 




















A “marceled” permanent of wide, natural, softly 
rolling waves is assured by our “Test Curl” system, 
actually proving, beforehand, how the permanent 
wave will take, and the kind of wave you will have. 
Mr. Emile will- arrange for a "Test Curl” at 
anytime, without obligation, if you will come in or 
telephone for an appointment. 


Write for booklet, “Emile’s Style in Permanent Waving”. 


t 
mil Cy 
Hairdresser 


693 Fifth Ave. sats. Plaza 5090. 
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‘Windermere; 
— rm 
; APARTMENT HOTEL & 
: 666 WEST END AVE. ! 
i Corner 92nd St. 4 
A 

} ‘The Premier of Metropolitan & 
| Apartment Hotels—now completed 4) 
1 and ready for occupancy. K 
A Suites of 1, 2, 3 rooms t : 
i with servin ntr ' 
‘ acd y # Ali Sunny Rooms 
7 Under nt, the 4 
} Smartest of restaurants and smaller & 
| dining rooms for private entertain. 4] Prices- include full 
ying. 5 Ritz-Carlton Service 
‘ Herbert Jones Timothy J. Norton K ‘ 

Managing Representatives i 
i Booklet and Floor plans upon application of) 
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When 


YOU DONT GO 





When Canfield was something more than a 
game of solitaire, when Annie Roonie was a 
ee om song on the Bowery, many a gay New 


orker saw the sun come up before he rolled 
up the Avenue behind old Dobbin. 


For 82 years New Yorkers have chased away 
the Hurley boys with a glass of Tarrant’s Selt- 
zer-Aperient on the mornings after the nights 
before. It clears the head promptly and puts 
one in the mood for his grapefruit. 


Tarrant’s is a marvelous saline that you drink 
like mineral water. _ It is pleasant to the taste 
and brings almost immediate relief. 


Since 1844 doctors have prescribed Tarrant’s 
forindigestion, constipation, headache, dyspep- 
sia and rheumatism. 154,627 physicians’ letters 
in our files testify to its effectiveness. 


A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass 
of water makes a wonderful drink. Get a 
bottle of time-tested, time-proved Tarrant’s 
from your druggist today. Make it a 
regular morning drink. Just ask for 
Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


i 
TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


6K FOR 
WP” Tarrants “ 

















A QUIET EVENING WITH 
THE PHONE BOOK 


\ T THE risk of finding myself 
quoted in house organs the 
country over and in the face 

of a blanket prejudice against an an- 

noying institution, I am about to speak 
favorably cf the telephone. I am not 
at all unaware that this magazine has 
eccasionally mentioned that instrument 
with something less than worship. The 
merits of my side of the situation 
must surely override editorial distaste, 
discomfiture, disdain, or whatever 
prompts the haughty policy. 

I may merely mention the fact that 

I ordered a telephone in September 
and four days later withstood a daily 
sally of linesmen who wished to make 
installations despite the fact that I 
had already been using my own tele- 
phone for two days. I could have had 
six phones if I had wanted them. I 
may also make little of the delight I 
felt when I received no bill for two 
months and when at last, on receiv- 
ing a letter from the august corpora- 
tion, found it to be a bill for thirteen 
cents. 


O, mine is more than praise of a 
mere system. It is rather a crea- 
tive interpretation of that boon to 
man. It came about this way. One 
evening I found myself quite alone in 
my apartment. I shall, I thought, in- 
vite a friend to join me. I called, and 
presently my friend arrived. He 
seemed to apprehend my mood of 
quiescence. The usual bridge, literary 
conclave, amusing intoxicate, and 
charming lady were not to be found 
at my address. 


We fell into a long silence. It was 
then that the great notion occurred. 
“Listen,” I said. “I have an idea. 
We’ll go to the phone and call a num- 
ber—any number. Just like taking a 
card—any card. You will be first. 
You will engage whoever answers in 
conversation. You will endeavor to 
keep them on the wire as long as pos- 
sible. I shall time you. When your 
party hangs up, it will be my turn. 
The one who keeps his party longest, 
wins. The loser will pay one cent for 
every second’s difference in elapsed 
time.” 

It was a great inspiration. It was 
epochal. He called Vanderbilt 89— 
something or other. The phone at the 
other end rang and rang. Finally it 
was answered. 

“Hello,” he said, “is this the 
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MAGAZINE AND _ BOOK 
BASKET, filled with the latest 
American and i maga- 
zines to suit, and new fiction or 
travel-books as requested. In 
plain basket with magazines and 
two books, $10; three books, 
$12.50; four books, $15 and up. 


ELIZABETH H, 
PUSEY, gnc 


20 EAST 57 STREET | 
INEW YORK CITY 











STEAMER GIFTS 

















Will You Accept a 
Free Dancing Lesson? 


WILL you come to my studio and pass 
judgment on my unique method of teach- 
ing dancing? You receive private instruction, 
not from one but ten experts—all under the 
personal supervision of Arthur Murray, 
World Famous Dancing Authority. In this 
way you become familiar with every conceiv- 
able style of dancing, and become accustomed 
to dancing brilliantly with almost any partner. 


Visit my studio at any time up to 10 P. M. 
and accept this invitation as a free lesson. 
And an appointment will be made for you at 
your convenience. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Seven East 43rd Street 











Pennsylvania Hotel?” 


Dance Smartly! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, bal- 
ance and confidence quickly. 
Arthur Murray Method. 


Betty Lee Studio 
3 East 43rd St. 
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Bang. Six seconds. 

I was a trifle smarter. I called 
Trafalgar and four numbers picked at 
random. A’ gentleman answered, 
rather gruffly, I thought. 

“Ts Mr. Stone there?” I asked. 

“No.” 

Realizing he was about to hang up 
[ hastened to add, “Isn’t this Trafal- 
car?” and I repeated the numbers. 
~ “Yes.” He was puzzled. 

“Well, I wished to speak with Mr. 
Stone—Mr. Frederick L. Stone, of 
Washington, D. C. Are you.. .” 

“You must have the wrong num- 
ber.” 

“That’s impossible. What name is 
this number?” 

“Weeks.” 

“That’s it!” I came back happily, 
“Weeks! I’ve been trying to think of 
that name all day. Fred said he was 
staying with the Weekses.” 

“There’s no such person here, I 
tell you.” 

“Don’t you expect him soon?” 

“No. Goodbye.” 

I turned to my friend, who had 
grown impatient. “A minute and five 
seconds. Give me the money.” 


T the end of half an hour I was 

three dollars ahead of the game. 
And then—and then—it hurts to 
think of it. He found himself con- 
nected with a woman up in the But- 
terfields and on a happy inspiration, 
during a rather laughable banter, he 
asked what she thought of Aldous 
Huxley. She was a fan! So was he. 
Perfect strangers, and yet they con- 
versed on that single subject for thir- 
tv-seven and a half minutes. It stopped 
the game. 


Today I am ready to meet all com- 
ers; I even kept a Frenchman in- 
trigued for something over six minutes 
by interjecting a few broken words in 
French. This game will undoubtedly 
revive the telephone business. People 
who have given up the idea of ever 
getting an instrument will renew 
their efforts. And I take full credit 
for it. One condition only do I make. 
No one, playing my game, need call 
me, for I'll hang up at once. 


—P. G. W. 


Some of the passengers get off the 
trains carrying parlor cars when they 
stop at Second and M Streets.—Sacra- 
mento ( Cal.) Eve. 

A development, obviously, of that 
trick by which you get out of a res- 
taurant carrying spoons. 

















100% COOPERATIVE 


Corner 93rd Street 


Locaren at the very highest 
point on Park Avenue, the out- 
look, the air and the light leave 
little to be desired. 


an ideal floor plan. 


Now, to insure their permanent and 
continued excellence, the builder, 
Michael E, Paterno, has bought a 
low building on the west. 


on request. 


This is the capstone to a group of 
apartments with many unusual ad- 
vantages—an excellent location, 


11 Rooms, 5 Baths 


hood. 


Maintenance less than 10% 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [s.. Inc. 


Selling and Managing A gent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 











To Secure Permanent Light 
The Builder Bought Another Building 
1172 PARK AVENUE 


Immediate Occupancy 


living rooms 28 feet by 19 feet, high | 
ceilings, large rooms throughout— 


75% of the apartments are already | 
occupied by most desirable tenant- | 
owners, a list of which will be sent 


It costs 35% less, allowing 5% on the 
investment, to buy here than to rent 
similar space in the same neighbor- 


Purchase Prices are from $28,800 | 


Representative on Premises Daily and Sunday 
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BOOT SHOP INC. 
11 WEST 50 STREET, NEW YORK 


AFTER MAY 1 ALSO AT §80 MADISON AVE. 
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HORSE GUARDS 


Of course you want your sonto de- 
velop courage, initiative, self reli- 
ance and aggressiveness. Then 
-here’s the school—where there’s 
the finest scholasticstanding, too! 





New York 
Military Academy 
Vitltin Shad D.S.M. 


Brigadier-General, Superintendent 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


Ask the Man 
Who Mows One 


The tougher the 
beard, the easier 
it is to shave 
with Barbasol. 
.. Nobrush. No 
rub-in. No af- 
ter-smart. Try 
Barbasol—3 
times — accord- 
ing todirections. 





' Barbasol 4 


‘‘Mister, you’re 
next!”’ 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 








The Barbasol Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 


SE BN naka. 48 ee eee 


N. Y.-4-30-27 














OVERHEARD 


At AN ArT EXHIBIT 


ENRY, will you get a cata-|{¥ 
logue, please?” , 
“What do we want with| § 


a catalogue?” 

“Why, to look at the pictures in- 
telligently, of course.” 

“They’re asking half a dollar for 
catalogues.” 

“Of course; they don’t give cata- 
logues away.” 


“Awright; I’ll get one.” 


LATER 


“What picture is this, Henry? Look 
it up and see. This girl with the red 
cap. No. 300.” 

“No. 300? Hangit, why don’t 
they— Oh, here it is. No. 300 is—er 
—Girl in Red Cap.’ Lucky we 


bought a catalogue, wasn’t it?” 


LATER STILL 

“What’s this one, Henry? 
portrait, No. 478?” 

“That one? Wait a minute, now, 
till I find it. Portrait of a lady is— 
Ah!—‘Portrait of a Lady.’ It sure 
does help to look at pictures intelli- 
gently.” 


This 


Stitt LATER 


“Tf you can stop your sarcasm long 
enough, Henry, you might tell me 
about this sunset. No. 286.” 

“Glad to. Don’t you suppose I am 
as anxious as you are to look at the pic- 
tures intelligently? No. 286. Here 
you are. ‘Sunset on the Passaic.’ That 
justifies the fifty cents for the cata- 
logue. We might have mistaken it 
for sunset on the Hackensack.” 

—ARTHUR H. Fotweii 


A GLIMPSE OF MR. PHELPS’ 
HOME LIFE 


(From the New York Times) 


“There never was a minister like Eimer 
Gantry,” said William Lyon Phelps, pro- 
fessor of literature at Yale University. 
“T think I have a right to speak on the 
subject, because I know something of 
Baptist ministers. My grandfather and 
father were Baptist ministers. All my 
living brothers are Baptist ministers, and 
there has been a constant string of Bap- 
tist ministers walking through my house 
for years, and I have never known one 
like Elmer Gantry.” 


Cook—Must be good and plain, for 
small hotel.—Advt. in Allentown Morn- 
ing Call. 

Well, it’s easier for the plain ones 
to be good. 
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All that you 
could wish. 

{| Beauty of design and finish. t 
M 


M4) Built-in Comfort and 
MM} Durability. M 
9 When you purchase a Hall Bed, 

1) 


you buy a lifetime of sleeping }p 
N\A) comfort. M 
M 





»4| Complete display of Beds and 
\4l Bedding can be seen at our sales |\J 
[ji room. r) 
Orders can be placed 
through your dealer 
or interior decorator. 








FRANK A HALL & SONS 
25 west 45% street New York 
Manufacturers 


BEDDING 
SPECIALISTS 











The ‘Forty-Five” 


Exclusive and distinctive woolens in 
a four-piece suit for town and coun- 
try service . . ready-to-wear of 
cut-to-measure, and Luxenberg tai- 
lored either way 


$45.00 
Others at $39.50—$42.50 
A full line of furnishings 


Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rat 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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¢ 15 East 49th Street 





37 East 64th Street 


: Between Madison and Park Avenues 


A Residential Hotel 


Summer Occupancy 


H In the very heart of New 
# York's finest residential section 
# and surrounded by notable 


H private homes—a quiet and ex- 


clusive environment. 


| 1,2,3,4 and more Rooms 
Larger Suites May Be Arranged 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


5 Southern exposure, assuring a maxi- 
# mum of sunlight and air. Many of 
H the apartments have individual 
H terraces; all have foyer halls and 
H serving pantries. Every bedroom has 
H a private bath. 


Rentals $1,000 and upward 


Agent on Premises or 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 


Agent 
Plaza 9200 


PLE IIL 
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A swagger three-button, 
double-breasted model. 
Characteristically Eng- 
lish in cut and tailoring. 


Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


up to 565 





562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” St, 









PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, April 20. 


© ang HNICAL- 
Ly, the Rivi- 
era season is now 
~ over. Whether they 
won or lost, the 
smart are supposed 
to let Monte Carlo 
alone and return to Paris, which in- 
deed hundreds have done, each hun- 
dred leaving thousands of backsliders 
at Cannes or even in vulgar and 
charming Toulon. The weekly Ritz 
dinner dances now glitter anew with 
artificial flowers and faces, and “‘more 
French than is usual was heard at 
Ciro’s,” according to the naive 
Herald, which adds, “However, at one 
large dinner party given by Miss Elsa 
Maxwell, English was spoken for the 
most part,” the guests being Duke 
Dimitry and his bride, Princess 
Ilyinska (née Miss Audrey Emery), 
Prince and Princess Obolensky (née 
Miss Alice Astor) and other polite 
polyglots. 

Weekend reservations have been 
filling the near-by country inns and 
new good village chefs are being dis- 
covered and kept secret by élite motor- 
ists. At the expensive Pavillon Henri 
IV, in Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Palm 
Sunday tea was ‘unusually French, 
professional and fashionable. At the 
other end of the social scale, a hotel 
in the artists’ hamlet of Giverny an- 
nounces the installation of hot and 
cold running water as its spring at- 
traction. In case you wish to go there 
to wash, excellent pension accompanies 
the hot and cold: price for all, thirty- 
five francs a day, wine not included. 





N LINE with this spring epicurean- 

ism, in the last Berlin Querschnitt 
is a treacherous confession by Florent 
Fels, critic, as to the secret restaurant 
decisions taken here by the famous 
gourmet group known as Le Club des 
Cents, a body whose displeasure has 
been known literally to ruin Parisian 
chefs. Poiret was a member (he was 
dismissed ), and the other ninety-nine 
are, with Fels, the gentlemen of 
journalism, banks and boulevards— 
the finest palates in France, they 
think. While swallowing in public, 
this is what they write in their club 
log: “REsTAURANT BEAUGE: Standard 
lowered: sauces lack gentleness, also 





the bills. Fovor: Has become impos- 





Reliable Analysis of 


Your Securities Solves 


Your Investment 
Problems 


A list of your holdings 
submitted to our Sta- 
tistical Department will 
receive careful analysis 


Our Weekly Market Review 
Sent on Request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


Members New York Stock Excuance 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 

















\, 407 Madison Ave. , 


DRESSES 
COATS 
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counly house at 
plotr Lamps, potty Le ’ dainty : 
Cand slicks, old geen be Lamps, 
and Surl, delectable shades |! 
MM Aristrone 1m. 4 Last 57°57. 


| pe Est. 1899 











at 
Learn to swim scientifically 
Dalton Swimming 
School 














Booklet Y on request 











! 19 West 44th Street 


sible because of its prices. HOTEL 
Lurtetta: Bargain-sale food. Avoid it. 
H6ret Patrats p’Orsay: Atrocious. 
Romano: Flee as fast as you can leg 
it. La Rotronpe: Dancing. Pushing. 
Service and kitchen both non-existent. 
MonrtaGneE: Not what it’s reputed to 
be. Wine cellar poor, wines badly de- 
canted. Prices exorbitant. BaurF- 
sUR-LE-To1r: Completely idiotic. 
Vieux CoLomsierR: No words in any 
polite language fit to describe it. 
TouRNEBRIDE: Admirable private 
dining rooms recommended to bach- 
elors.” 

Other items in the Querschnitt 
recommended to bachelors are the 
engravings of dogs and _ husbands, 
made by Queen Victoria as a girl. 


eg Liona’s adept translation 
of Fitzgerald’s notable novel as 
“Gatsby le Magnifique” has caused 
confusion and interest here. “Could 
one fancy an American capable of 
speaking in a tone so detached of those 
fearless burlesqued creatures who sur- 
round the hero?” asks one critic, who 
goes on to remark having seen the 
Gatsby prototype in (of all things) 
the film of “Beggar on Horseback,” 
here shown with the title “Jazz.” 
More calmly he adds that Fitzgerald 
is to be thanked for this “‘new cate- 
goric presentation of the habits and 
mentalities d’une certaine société new- 
yorkaise,” then lapses into references 
to a Jupiter dethroned. 

The most important book of the 
spring is doubtless the latest volume of 
verse from the pen of the Comtesse 
de Noailles, ““L’ Honneur de Souffrir.” 
Madame de Noailles represents one of 
the oldest families in France: town 
squares in the Midi are named after 
it, and cabinets lost without it. She 
also represents one of the oldest forms 
of art, being a beautiful woman, and 
she writes one of the oldest forms of 
verse — passionate lyric poetry, mel- 
ancholic, materialistic, exalted. In 
modern France her position as grand 
poet is unique. Though still alive, she 
is regarded as immortal. It is supposed 
that the new book is addressed to the 
late Maurice Barrés, for whom her 
friendship supplied one of the liter- 
ary legends of this decade. “It is 
thy death,” one of her poems con- 
cludes, “that has made me faithful.” 


RANSITION, the new maga- 
zine edited here by Elliot Paul 
and Eugéne Jolas, in its initial num- 
ber contains, if not a feast, some good 
food for thought, the tastiest plate be- 
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Does it burn brightly, day and 
night, half hidden under your 
hat? Why not grow some foliage 
to screen it? 


= | & 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair, 
It costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you have our 
absolute guarantee that these treatments 
will enable you to keep your present hair, 
or eliminate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 


Our Treat—Try a Treatment 
To enable you “to see what it’s 
like”, we invite you to try a regular 
$5.00 Scientific Scalp Treatment 
(with Quartz Ray) for $2.00. See 
for yourself, at very little expense— 
and NO obligation!—how sound our 
principles and methods are. 
HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 

10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 
25 West 43rd St. New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 














ANDY 
BRANDT’S ARK 


by Edna Bryner 


“powerful” “logical” 
“intensely human” 


One reviewer's opinion: 


“A novel that centers about a 
wise, brilliant woman who shat- 
tered hampering family ties early 
in her career—and who returned 
at the call of distress. Never be- 
fore has an American writer so 
convincingly exposed the result of 
faulty education and home adjust- 
ment. With brilliant, powerful 
strokes, she reveals the pitiable 
result of mismanagement in 4 
vivid, unforgettable manner.” 


$2.50 at any bookshop 
E. P. DUTTON 
& COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE NEW YORKER 


ing the German Carl Sternheim’s 
“Busekow,” an excellent story of an 
amorous Potsdammerplatz policeman 
_this in despite of excerpts from 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s “The Defeated” 
and “Opening Pages of a Work in 
Progress,” by James Joyce, which 
opens thus: “riverrun brings us back 
to Howth Castle & Environs. Sir 
Tristram, violer d’amores, fr’ over the 
short sea, had passencore rearrived 
from North Armorica on this side the 
scraggy isthmus of Europe Minor to 
wielderfight his penisolate war.” 

For those to whom punning is no 
punishment, it may be stated that 
\rmorica is a coast of France notable 
for its excellent oysters from which, 
perhaps, are pried the following 
pearls: “‘not yet, though all’s fair in 
vanessy, were sosie sesthers wroth with 
twone nathandjoe. Rot a peck of pa’s 


“Huh! Pll bet it wasn’t the 
real thing, anyway.” 


malt had Jhem or Shen brewed by 
arclight and rory end to the reggin- 
brow was to be seen ringsome on the 
waterface.” If everyone lives, the 
entire Joyce manuscript, for which the 
civilized half of a half-civilized world 
has long been humbly waiting, will be 
printed. Alas, that Ulysses were not 
still among the Phzacians! 

The second number of the month- 
ly, The Boulevardier, edited here by 
Erskine Gwynne, has appeared, and 
unfortunately resembles the first. 
W € continue—and why not?” the 
editorial page asks. Answer, echo. 
The Vanderbilt family, to which Mr. 
Gwynne belongs, has been much writ- 
ten of. Judged by The Boulevardier, 
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Telephone Regent 4000 
Cable Address—MADISOTEL 





‘“ohe MADISON 


THEODORE TITZE 
Managing Dire@or 


New York's Most Exclusive Hotel 


CA cxnowzevcep by a fastidious 
clientele as an hotel and restau- 
rant of superior excellence. Host 
to those who appreciate the Town 
House comforts and facilities of 
THE MADISON without burden- 
some obligations .. Of moderate 
size and accepted social prestige 
.. Accessible. . A restful environ- 
ment and superior cuisine. 


‘“ohe MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York ity 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. Heated 
filtered water. Health exercises. 
Ladies and gentlemen, children, 
taught by experts. Booklet M. 
Mary Beaton School of Swimming 
Hotel des Artistes 


1 West 67th Street 











Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 
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FRENG@H pooterny 


360 WEST 5OTH STREET. NYC. 
Qe Ww 








i homelike hotel~ 
ust astepfrom every 
thing + comfort with- 
out extravagance 


owners’ personal 
direction 











Nat? PARK AVE, or SUTTON PL 
ATMOSPHERE 









APTS. of 3,4, 5 ROOMS 
Overlooking Bronx River Parkway— 
28 Minutes from Grand Central Station 
Selective Tenencies - Frigidaires-Garages 





LEETWOOD (GARDENS 





the Vanderbilts continue to make bet- 
ter reading than writing. 


HOSE familiar with the danc- 

ing “Jockey” in Montparnasse 
are doubtless familiar with the bold 
kohl-black eyes, the splendid raucous 
voice, the Charleston and hoarse cries 
of a gargonne named Kiki, an orna- 
ment of the Left Bank. Southern 
France alone produces such women, 
and Paris always falls heir to them, 
where they cause feverish siroccos in 
its chilly atmosphere. Kiki, held to be 
a remarkable mortal in the idle tradi- 
tion of “Le Moulin de Galette,” now 
turns out to be Mademoiselle Alice 
Prin, and a painter. These two new 
astonishing facts are brought forth by 
her first exhibition at the Sacré du 
Printemps where her naive and strong 
canvases —- nude women among 
clothed babies, white poodles and 
green trees—create an impression of 
simplicity, faith and tenderness such as 
is perceived on the faces of peasants 
entering their village church. 

At the auction in the Hétel Drouot 
of the collection of Mlle. X., works 
of the late Mary Cassatt were in- 
cluded. According to the catalogue, 
“Baby in a Blue Dress with Its Finger 
in Its Mouth, in the Arms of a Young 
Woman in Gray” brought 46,000 
francs, a record figure, while “Wom- 
an, Seated, and Playing with a Dog 
in Front of a Window” brought only 
31,500 francs, perhaps because the 


title was shorter. 


FRIGHTENING new _siegal 
precedent has just been set by the 
Paris Court of Appeals in upholding 
the decree that the Duc de Clermont- 
Tonnerre and his wife, the Duchesse 
de Gramont, must each pay a monthly 


llallowance of 1,500 francs to their 


daughter, Mme. Béatrix Clermont- 
Tonnerre. She recently sued her par- 
ents for support which, according to 
the journals, they protested on the 
grounds of disapproving her life. The 
Duke and Duchess were willing to 
finance their daughter provided she 
led the life to which they were accus- 
tomed. The court’s decision strikes 
a blow at what is left of faubourg 
tyranny and pride. On top of this, 
Figaro, the faubourg’s journal, in an 
editorial of “Advice to a Young 
Frenchman About to Go to England 
to Live,” begs him to do as the 
Romans do. For instance, do not, it 
says, “go to play golf in your riding- 
brooches.” This, of course, might be a 
new idea for Cartier. Or perhaps rid- 
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If Company’s 


a 

Coming— 
serve them comment-able re- 
freshments. Come to Cash's 
Nut Store for every good 
nut that grows, in the shell, 
shelled or salted. Serve in 
delicious nut sandwiches, 
lovely nut salads and in 
individual dishes for your 
guests to nibble. 


CHARLES S. CASH 
INC. 


Consult your 
phone book for: 
15 New York 














stores, 2 Phil- 
adelphia stores. 


Mail orders 




































39th Annual Production 


HOOT 
MON! 


or “‘Clans Across The Sea” 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


Matinee and Evening 


Saturday, May 7 
\) Seats now on sale, Box Office 
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4 New ¥ orkers 
KEITH MORGAN VASH YOUNG 
LLOYD BUNTING H. H. PENNOCK 


How about that stock interest? 


Lots of men own part of a business. If 
they die young and the business de- 
pends on them who knows what their 
families will get! Business Insurance 
answers this. 


17 E. 4and St. - MURRAY HILL 2117 
e004 oooe 











ASK HELEN SCOTT for any 
information or service you need in Paris. 
You may need a shopping companion, 
an interpreter, a steamship passage, @ 
doctor, or expert advice as to where 

and what to buy. 


All information without charge. 


Suite 207, 56 Faubourg Saint-Honort 
Phone: Elysées 90.54 Cables: “HELSCOT” 
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GLORIFYING 
3 THE 
AMERICAN HAND 


The use of Rose Petal Nail Enamel 
reveals a hand you never before 
dreamed possible—nails that gleam 

+ and reflect the tint of the American 

) beauty rose—nails that glorify the 

=) hand! Here is a distinctive polish 

) that inferior imitations cannot du- 
me plicate. 

; And rose Petal Nail Enamel 1s 7 

® but one of the products from the [| 

famous salon of Peggy Sage at 50 E. 

s7th St., N. Y., now offered through j 

the better stores including i 


Saks Fifth Ave. for Thorpe 

") Franklin Simon & Co. John Wanamaker 

") Lord & Taylor Bonwit Teller & Co. 
" B. Altman & Co. Karzman 

Stern Bros. 






















A single application keeps the nails 
polished for one wee! 


Three Dollars per Box 
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: C3 G6 Secret 





Convenient to 
Everything ~ 


YET outside the mael- 
strom of novelty and 
noise, Mayfair House 6 
offers the logical quar- 
ters for people accus- 

¢ tomed to sophisticated 

, standards of living. 

Over-night — Or longer! 


tlogtoir House, 


610 Park Ave., at 65th St., NewYork 
Edward H. Crandall 
President 
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ERSONALITY— (i 


Don't let unsightly hair hinder you. 
The modern method—Electrolysis— 
insures permanent removal. Applied 
by a trained nurse. Full doctor's en- 
dorsement. No danger. No pain. 














Personal service by appointment. 
Evening treatments arranged. 
HELEN M. DUFF, R.N. 
29 West 49th Street | New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1247 
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DARUMA 
Sukiyaki Restaurant 
“Lipstick” says:—“the Sukiyaki Restau- 
rant........is worth going to.’ Specializ- 
ing in Chicken and Fenderloin Sukiyaki, 
cooked to order at your table. 
781 6th Avenue (1 flight up) 
Between 44th and 45th Streets 
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ing-brooches are, for Mme. Béatrix 
Clermont-Tonnerre, smart 1,500 
franc-a-month items in her life as she 
is accustomed to live it. 


| genta BaKER appears four 
times in the new Folies-Bergéres 
Revue called “A Breath of Folly.” 
Outside of an act called “The World 
in Prayer,” an odd enough diversion 
of nudes, the old splendid claptrap 
prevails—i.e., “A Bed of Roses,” 
“The Diamond Wedding,” etc. Miss 
Baker gives imitations of Johnny Hig- 
gins. She might give an imitation of 
herself as she was when she first came 
to Paris two years ago—a magnificent, 
hard-working, thin-bodied, unspoiled 
mulatto. She is to star in a film writ- 
ten for her by Dekobra, author of 
“The Madonna of the Pullman.” 

The best revue in our mind’s eye 
is “Le Gigolette Revue,” starring 
Damia, at the Concert Mayol. 
Damia, in black velvet, singing songs 
of les fortifs, was the originator of 
the bloody gaslight ballads which 
Yvonne George later tastefully 
copied; and if her voice was never so 
good, her legs were always better and 
she is still grand. 

Other sport items are the eleventh 
Concours Central Hippique at the 
Grand Palais, with the carrousel of 
Reserve Officers taking the jumps. 
Also the opening of the Ambassador 
Hotel which should have coincided 
with the opening of the Boulevard 
Haussmann, which it faces. Here are 
six hundred rooms with six hundred 
baths and six hundred employees, all 
supposedly opened by Tardieu, French 
Minister of Public Works, with tele- 
phonic connections to every town in 
Europe that has a phone. The rooms 
are tasteful, the prices will be moder- 
ate, scaled to represent similar hostel- 
ries in New York. It is supposed 
that the clientele will be similar to 
that of its sister hotel, the Commo- 
dere. Of the 80,000,000 francs 
which the Ambassador cost, not one 
centime was foreign money. The 
latter will flow over its handsome bar. 

The six-day bicycle race is on at the 
Velodrome d’Hiver. At midnight you 
may see your favorite duchess and 
your favorite café waiter. Democracy. 
Speed. Smoke. Smell. But the money 
put up for one A.M. sprints seems lack- 
ing in chic this year. We recall that 
last year Desmond Desmond, heritor 
of one of the prettiest names in Erin, 
put up one thousand francs that the 
riders might whirl in honor of the 
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‘The Roving 
Reporter 


UNNALLY JOHNSON 
is a specialist among 
reporters. Leaving routine 
newsgathering to others, he 
specializes on the mainsprings 
of the news — human beings. 
With a whimsicality that acts 
like a precipitate in a clouded 
liquid, he brings out the hu- 
man tragedy or comedy — 
mostly comedy — the deli- 
cious bits of side-play, that 
underlie the news. 


We can’t predict what he will 
write about from day to day, 
but we can predict that, once 
you know him, Nunnally 
Johnson’s story will be one of 
the first three 
things you turn 
to every night 
in the Post. 


now 3c 


FIVE CENTS 
SATURDAY 


Evening 


Post 


75 West Street : Whitehall 9000 
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NOW! 


COMPLETE 
UNABRIDGED 
EDITIONS 
of these 
FAMOUS BOOKS 


at Q5 cents 


a copy 


Hitherto obtainable only in edi- 
tions that ranged from three to 
ten times the price 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 


One of the frankest, most amazing 
books of all time—unexpurgated 


THE RAINBOW 
By D. H. Lawrence 


MLLE. DE MAUPIN 


By Tueopuite Gautier 


THE RED LILY 
By AnaTto.e France 
THE CREAM OF THE 
JEST 


By James Brancu CaBeELi 


MOBY DICK 


By Herman MELvILLe 


DUBLINERS 
By James Joyce 


130 OTHER TITLES 


THE 


M 
QOPFERy, 


“ern 
Fine, large type + Full limp binding 
Beautiful books that will delight you 


Q5 cents a copy everywhere 
One dollar postpaid 








™ Send for free, illustrated catalogue 





MODERN LIBRARY, INC. ws 


71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Please send me your new Catalogue, describing 


the 135 books in your series. 
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RECENT 
BOOKS 


Christopher Morley — 
Beverley Nichols—Rose 
Caylor—André Maurots 
—Romain Rolland 


ITH re 
markable 
versatility Chris- 
topher Morley pre- 
sents his readers on 
the same day with 
two entirely dis- 
similar stories, “The Arrow” and 
“Pleased to Meet You.” In the for- 
mer he combines his habitual delight 
in all things connected with ships and 
the sea with an agreeably romantic 
fantasia on the theme of love’s young 
dream. A young man discovers that 
the head of Aphrodite, carved over the 
transatlantic steamship piers along the 
Hudson River, may have a deep sig- 
nificance when one makes one’s first 
voyage across the Atlantic, especially 
when the eye has been caught by a 
gray dress, a bell-shaped hat and a 
“dark-shingled nape.” It was not un- 
til he was transfixed by an arrow from 
the bow of the Cupid in Piccadilly 
Circus that he again met the owner 
of the gray dress, likewise transfixed. 
They returned his weapons to the lit- 
tle statue and healed their wounds. 
Mr. Morley hangs on this slender 
thread a series of amusing and charm- 
ing pictures of a whimsical and satir- 
ical character which will appeal to 
those who have watched such scenes 
as he describes: the deck-tennis play- 
ing flappers eternally accompanied by 
their toy phonograph “busily rotating 
dark spirals of jazz” and uttering 
“such cries as Pan might ejaculate 
under ether”; the dusky atmosphere 
of London where “day after day 
moved through gossamer tissues and 
gradations of twilight, even glim- 
mered into cool fawn-coloured sun- 
shine”; a meeting presided over by 
Lord Aliquot and Admiral Stripes, 
U. S. N., to foster Anglo-American 
friendship, when “one had to remind 
oneself that only the fortunately high 
rate of steamship fares prevented two 
mutually infatuated populations from 
putting their affections to the proof 
en masse.” 





N CONTRAST to this romance 
of youth is “Pleased to Meet You,” 
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Lippincott Books ut 


byModem Authors 








HAWKERS & 


WALKERS 
In Early America 


by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of House and Garden 


Here walk the ghosts of the vagrant 
past—of the days before ‘Our Times” 
and before the ““Mauve’’ and “Dread- 
ful” decades—filling a gap in the fas- 
cinating chronicle of America. 
“Should appeal to all who love the 
picturesque in history and literature. 
A cheery, readable book.” 
—Chicago Daily News 
68 Illustrations from old sources. 
Handsomely Decorated. Cloth Octavo, 
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tHE LAST - 
VICTORIANS a 
by ARTHUR A. BAUMANN bok 


Formerly Editor of 
the London 
“Saturday Review” 


“A brilliant book 
—the gems are 
Senuine — "a= 
London Saturday 
Review. 





ge 
Cay Y. ; 
> Sas 
UGS 

The ideas and prejudices, the idiosyn- 


cracies and the genius of every prom- 
inent statesman from Disraeli to 


Lord Oxford—a survey of a whole 
period of history. 


9 Illustrations $5.00 














Fiction With Snap 


Amazing Chance 
by PATRICIA WENTWORTH 
“An expresstrain of events always en- 
tertaining, frequently amusing and pep- 
pered liberally with those three prime 


ingredients — mystery, romance, and 
adventure.” —N.Y. TIMES 


HOUSE of SIN 


by ALLEN UPWARD 


“There are plenty of twists and sudden 
revelations in the story to keep its thrill 
working apace and the real criminal 
well hidden.” —BOSTON POST 


MYSTERY :*. AsHEs 


by ANTHONY WYNNE 


“If the rest of 1927 produces any better 
mystery than Mr. Wynne’s, new one, 
the book must certainly bea whopper. 
It sends shivers up and downthe spine. 

—PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 


Te RL IN BLACK 


by VICTOR BRIDGES 


“It’s adventure de luxe, with mystery 
for seasoning and delightful humor for 


spice” 
—-PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 


EACH $2.00 


J.B.LIPPINCOTI 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA €?7 LONDON 
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THE NEW YORKER 


q rollicking comedy of life in the in- 
fant republic of Illyria, which calls 
for a composer to make of 


irresistibly 
it a post-war operetta in the Viennese 
tradition. While the framework 


ands ready as a libretto, Mr. Morley 
has amused himself with a gentle satire 
on League of Nation officials, the 
topsyturvydom of the reconstructed 
map of Continental Europe, and the 
problems that arise when a Labor 
President is installed in the Grand 
Ducal palace of Farniente, where all 
the best Burgundy has been consumed 
by envoys from Geneva, but the 1865 
brandy still serves through divers 
crises. An American lunatic at large, 
Colonel Cointreau, takes charge for a 
critical moment of the presidential 
household, teaches President Guade- 
loupe and his lovely daughter enough 
American to entertain Senator Quack- 
enbush, reveals the importance of the 
cocktail as a medium of international 
politics, and leaves an appropriately 
broken-hearted Illyrian girl behind. 


veo Nicuoits in “Crazy 
Pavements” transports us to a 
very different world from the London 
or the Illyria of Christopher Morley. 
His London is that of the cocktail and 
cocaine (not to mention other things) 
set, into which an innocent young man 
of twenty, who writes gossipy para- 
craphs for the newspapers, is plunged 
by Lady Julia Cressey, a variant of 
the eternal Iris March. 

Brian Elme has a hectic interlude 
with Lady Julia and her crowd; he 
s initiated into the mysteries of a baby 
party, but his “baby talk” breaks 
down; he manages to reach for a 
moment the real woman underneath 
Lady Julia’s cynically smiling exterior, 
and Mr. Nichols takes the opportunity 
of summarizing her peculiar type in 
i letter which is the only evidence of 
The author knows his 
London well enough to make these 
people acceptable puppets without giv- 
ing them the melodramatic dignity to 
which Michael Arlen aspires. The re- 
sult is a highly entertaining piece of 
up-to-date fiction. 


her emotions. 


Re CayLor, on the other hand, 
: has a more serious purpose, which 
she has achieved with considerable suc- 
“ess in what is, I believe, her first 
novel, “The Woman on the Balcony.” 
Louis Klasgen is a writer resigned to 
“Marriage from which everything has 
departed except his wife’s possessive- 

Lise Brandt, a younger friend 
Margaret Klasgen, enters their 


ness, 


of 








A Dream Novel—by 


SCHNITZLER 





Here is a short novel of 
power; macabre, fantastic 
and, above all, not to be 
laid aside, even for a mo- 
ment, until it is finished. 
—Herschel Brickell, 

N. Y. Evening Post 


5A v y 


The prose is a beautiful 
work which slowly sub- 
merges the reader in the 
atmosphere the author is 
creating. 

—Yale News 


ry 7 vy 


This is one of the best of 
those small compact tomes 
Dr. Schnitzler has been 
writing during the past 
few years. It is excellently 
translated from the Ger- 
man by Otto P. Schinnerer. 


—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. 














Schnitzler 


Thecharm which permeates 
all of Schnitzler’s tales is 
distinctly peculiar to this 
disillusioned Viennese doc- 
tor with a romantic strain. 
It is a delightful Hungarian 
rhapsody of the sub-con- 
scious mind. 
—Lawrence Morris, 

N. Y. Sun 





It is easy to write that this 
is an unusually fine novel; 
that the prose is luminous 
and the translation excel- 
lent. The st is thor- 
oughly absorbing, and 
leaves one silent before the 
art of the writer... . 
—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 


7 7 v 


Rhapsody is an extraor- 
dinarily subtle delineation 
of emotions . . . the style 
. - is smooth, direct and 
ample. 
—Babette Deutsch, 
“Books,” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 
7 5 7 


A series of bizarre adven- 
tures and equally bizarre 
dreams are recounted by 
Schnitzler with all of the 
inimitable brilliance of his 
prose. Together, they form 
a vivid succession of beau- 
tifully conceived and dra- 
matically contrasted in- 
cidents. 

—Milwaukee Journal 


. . . Read for yourself this novel of intoxicating adventure, vi- 
brant color—it will give you sharp and rare delight in reading 


RHAPSODY 


At all booksellers, $1.50 


Simon and Schuster, Inc.—Publishers 


37 West 57th Street 


New York 
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THE SUPER-TEST 


2100 intelligent questions 
2100 correct answers 


Ratings of 62 celebrities 























The second question book 
At all bookstores $1.60 


THE VIKING PRESS 


Ce thing wrong with 
this High-Hat Office: 


It’s too small—for us. 1340 sq. feet all 
daylight space now occupied by THE 
FORUM in the Park-Lexington Build- 
ing. Mahogany partitions; linoleum. 
| Unusual chance to put on the Ritz at 
Thoid Avenoo prices. Sublease. 





| Wextp & SuypaM, INc. 
| §22 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Vanderbilt 0634 
















































UPERFLUOUS HAIRS 


Removed by the perfect and safe me- 
thod — Electrolysis —as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 


10 East 49th Street, 


‘ort and positively no injury to skin. 


Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 
MARION BARRETT 


istered Nurse 
(Established 1918 


Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 


New York 
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OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Never before has a book on philosophy been 
read so widely and praised so enthusiastically. 
The measured judgment of America’s foremost 
critics, and the deliberate opinions of America’s 
leading figures in every field of endeavor, have 
paid tribute to The Story of Philosophy by Will 
Durant. It has run into 20 editions, has sold well 
over one hundred and forty-seven thousand 
copies, and has been read by a million people. 
This remarkable audience is due largely to the 
magic of Will Durant’s pen. He has made the 
great philosophers understandable. He has made 
them Auman, like every one of us. 

The Story of Philosophy is a book of distinc- 
tion, not only to read once, but to read and re- 
read. Read it yourself, this amazing book by Will 
Durant, and see why it has been summed up in 
this four-fold tribute: 

“a delight for the heart” . 
“an adventure for the mind”. . . 
“a best-seller for the years” ‘ 
“@ liberal education in itself” . . 


The STORY 
"4 











592 exciting pages, indexed 
21 full-page illustrations 





Publishers 


37 W. 57th St. 
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00 
At all bookshops $§00 


SIMON ana SCHUSTER, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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The Gourmet says: 

“Atmosphere” in the New York Sense 
does not whet ene’s appetite. At The 
Kangaroo a variety of simple, whole- 
some, exquisite food is the keynote and 
secret of success. Whole Wheat, fash- 
ionable in Paris, is in vogue at The 
Kangaroo and served in different ways. 


58W. 51st St~ Circle 3390 | 
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Finger Wave and Yat 
Permanent Wave 
28 West 46th St. Bryant 4404-1276 











circle at this point of domestic jnanj. 
tion, and the two love each other with 
an almost instinctive mental and phys. 
ical understanding. 

Miss Caylor’s analysis of the attrac. 
tion, as it affects both the man and the 
girl, is an able combination of insight 
and observation, and her development 
of the struggle between the two lovers. 
and the husband and the wife, is orig- 
inal and penetrating. Dispensing with 
the requirements of romance, the ay- 
thor lets all hopes of a satisfactory; 
solution or a happy ending go by the 
board, while she concentrates her at- 
tention upon Margaret. Klasgen js 
frustrated of his need for Lise by the 
surrender of his individuality to his 
wife, whose love for him turns out to 
be essentially the will to be and re- 
main married. Miss Caylor has studied 
her characters with a wisdom pro- 
found and disillusioned; her first 
novel is a notable work, very modern 
in its psychology. 


OMESTICITY in its older and 
more conventional forms is the 
theme of “Andy Brandt’s Ark,” by 
Edna Bryner, and it fares no better 
than in Miss Caylor’s analysis. Andy 
Brandt is a writer and artist who has 
taken refuge from her family in New 
York, but she cannot really escape 
from it, as she realizes when her 
younger sister, Althea, appeals to her 
to come home and help her. Andy 
thinks that it might be interesting to 
see this home from which she had felt 
herself entirely freed, to study the in- 
mates as if they were laboratory speci- 
mens. It had always been a tradition 
that her mother was the noble figure 
to whom all the children owed every- 
thing, who had sacrificed a career for 
the worthless man her father turned 
out to be. The first thing Andy real- 
izes as she visits her relatives is that the 
little figures stowed away in the ark 
of her imagination are not at all what 
they seemed to be. 

She discovers her mother to be the 
real source of all their miseries, the 
centre of all the hates and frictions, 
a futile, undeveloped individual, of 
an endless pretentiousness which 10 
longer imposes upon her daughter. 
The father and the brothers, once 
lumped vaguely in the shadow of the 
mother, begin to emerge as definite 
entities. Andy has to rearrange the 
figures in her ark, to reconstruct the 


world of her childhood. A/thea, of 


whom she had thought as a character 
of her own calibre, turns out in the 
end to be the true child of her mother, 
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and thus Andy’s last illusion is gone. 

Miss Bryner is a diffuse writer, who 
would be more readable if she could 
learn to eliminate, but she set herself 
, formidable task in this analysis of 
the innumerable and tangled relations 
of family life. If she cannot compare 
with Samuel Butler, at least she has 
proved a novelist of fine ambitions. 


NpDRE Maurols once made a hit 
A in this country with his “Ariel,” 
and ever since his confiding publishers 
have offered us successive works which 
cannot have realized the success of that 
frst book. “Bernard Quesnay” has 
nothing of the glamour of “Ariel,” 
and it is surely no better than a dozen 
other French novels which never at- 
tain to the dignity of translation. The 
Quesnay family has for several gen- 
erations owned a textile mill at Pont- 
de-l’Eure, and the whole life of the 
village centres about the Quesnays and 
the rival dynasty in the textile business 
united now by marriage with them. 

Although his name gives its title to 
the book, Bernard Quesmay is, in a 
sense, an incidental figure, for the 
story shifts to the breaking out of in- 
dustrial rivalry again between the two 
families, to the economic problems of 
after-the-war industry, and is held to- 
gether merely by the fact that, when 
the book closes, the restless Bernard 
has become a solid business man. If 
the author’s intention was to show the 
revolt of the post-war generation 
against the routine of normal business 
life, it might have been better done. 


a ROLLAND continues “The 
Soul Enchanted” with a third 
volume called “Mother and Son.” 
Now we find Annette with her son 
Marc plunged into the chaos of war- 
time France, that troubled period co- 
inciding with the crisis of Marc’s ado- 
lescence. There is a crowded canvas 
on which the reader will find a not 
too pleasant but truthful picture of the 
conditions, freely interspersed with 
Rolland’s comments upon the futility 
of war, and enlivened by a savage 
sketch of Clemenceau. When the 
next and final volume comes along 
“The Soul Enchanted” will be visible 
in better perspective. Will it ever be 
hailed as another “Jean Christophe”? 
—ALCESTE 
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Young woman student desires part- 
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If you think you are pretty good, try the Super-Test, 
Quiz No. 14! 
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“My 
an introduc¢j : 
witeen and Charles», Dy 


ARE YOU A Orris 
High {. Q. or a Dumb-Bell ? 


“Exciting,’”’ they write, “‘that’s supremely what 
this new national fad is. It’s amusing, astonishing, 
infuriating, gratifying—yes. But above all it’s ex- 
citing. Why? Nobody knows. But get the book, 
and ask three or four friends to dinner and get 
some pencils and paper ready—and find out for 
yourself !’’ 


There are sets of General Questions; questions on 
Literature, on the Theatre, New York City, Sport, 
Geography, American History, European History; 
questions on the Bible. And the answers are all 
conveniently listed in the back of the book! Can 
you beat the average of 70 per cent? Try yourself 


and see! 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 


























TO-NIGHT 


Dine Smartly 
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She DRAK: 


RESTAURANT 


440 PARK AVE. 
AT 56th ST. 
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ARTHUR MARCHISIO, Maitre d’Hotel ALFRED C. RAY, Manager 



































MURDER AT SMUTTY NOSE 
By Edmund Pearson 
Stories of fourteen extraordinary 


murders $3.00 


Scouting on Two Continents 
By MAJOR F. R. BURNHAM,D.S.O. 


Praised by Sims, Roosevelt, and 
others $5.00 


READ ’EM AND WEEP 
By Sigmund Spaeth 
Harmony and Hilarity — for your 
piano and your library $4.00 


Today and Tomorrow 
By HENRY FORD 


The first American billionaire writes 
here of the future $3.50 


WILD BILL HICKOK 
By Frank J. Wilstach 


The facts of the deadliest gunman’s 
eareer $2.50 


She-Shanties 
By A. P. HERBERT 


The low-down on the ladies, in bril- 
liant light verse $2.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Cyrano said, as he 
entered the shop 
of Rageuneau, 

“O Lord of Roasts, 
how sweet thy 
dwellings are! Cu- 
pid of Cookery!” 
Here, too, the 
Cupid of Cookery 
will satisfy the 
cravings of your 
palate. 
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27 EAST 55 STREE 
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You can not play Contract 


Unless you know contract 
valuations and strategy. We 
teach you a sound system 
and a winning game. 


THE BROWN STUDIO 


The ROOSEVELT 
MADISON AVE. at 4sth STREET 














BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 


[The first seven books in this list are 
reviewed in Recent Books, pp. 110-13.] 


Tue Arrow, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A whimsical 
fantasia on love’s young dream. 

PLEASED TO Meet You, by Christopher 
Morley (Doubleday, Page). How 
an American lunatic at large did 
some good work for the League of 
Nations in one of the newest re- 
publics. 

Crazy PAVEMENTS, by Beverley Nichols 
(Doran). A smartly written story 
of a pure young lamb cast amongst 
the cocktail wolves. 

THE WoMAN ON THE BAtcony, by Rose 
Caylor (Boni & Liwveright). <A 
modern psychological study of mar- 
riage versus love. 

BERNARD QueEsNay, by André Maurois 
(Appleton). The post-war genera- 
tion in France in the process of 
settling down to work. 

MoTHER AND Son, by Romain Rolland 
(Holt). The third volume of “The 
Soul Enchanted,” bringing Annette 
and her son into the war. 

Anpby Branpt’s Ark, by Edna Bryner 

(Dutton). An ambitious study of 

domestic entanglements. ; 

FortuNeE’s Maccot, by Sylvia 

Townsend Warner (Viking Press). 

Enchanting story of the triumph of 

Pagan matter over Christian mind. 

THE Proressors Like Vopka, by Har- 
old Loeb (Boni & Liveright). A 
fascinating fantasy on Russian love, 
New England conscience, and life 
in Montparnasse. 

Love Is Enoucnu, by Francis Brett 
Young (Knopf). <A _ two-volume 
novel in which the author unfolds a 
leisurely panorama of English life 
during three generations. 

INTIMATE Acrosatics, by Lord Stites 
(McBride). A diverting specimen 
of sophisticated comedy in the ultra- 
modern manner. 

HEART IN A Hurricane, by Charles G. 
Shaw (Brentano). A New Yorker’s 
comic odyssey of a nice young man 
about town—the lighter side of 
Broadway. 

A WREATH oF CLoup, by Arthur Waley 
(Houghton Mifflin). The third vol- 
ume of this superb translation of a 
great Japanese romance. 

THE Beapte, by Pauline Smith (Doran). 
A fine picture of Biblical austerity 
amongst the South African Dutch. 
Suppressed in Boston. 

Tue Story or A WonpER Man, by Ring 
Lardner (Scribner). The maddest 
fun, with devastating satire in the 
author’s unique manner. 

CHILDREN OF Divorce, by Owen John- 
son (Little, Brown). An effort to 
show how divorce can break up 
more lives than those immediately 
involved. 


Mr. 


APRIL SO, 1927 


California 





at Summer rates 
Vig Havana and 
Panama Canal 








Round Trips 
one way 
WATER 


Largest and fastest ships 
in Coast-to-Coast service 








Reduced, summer round-trip rates; one way 
by water, one way by rail. $350 includes 
First Class berth and meals on steamer 
and fare across the Continent from main 
line point nearest your home. 

Also “Golden Tour” specially conducted 
round trip leaving westward early July. 


One way water $250 First Class. 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 


S. S. California, 
ready for service this 
Fall. Largext Amer 
tcan-built liner 


one way 



















MHICHAEL 
ARLEN 
YOUNG MEN 
IN LOVE ~~- 
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A heel # Romantic~ 
Witty ~ Wise ~ By the 
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author of THE GREEN fAT~ 





, $2.50 











Dance Smartly! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, bal- 
ance and confidence quickly. 
Arthur Murray Method. 


Betty Lee Studio 
3 East 43rd St. 
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And of Course Youve Seen— 


EpmeR GANTRY, by Sinclair Lewis 
(Harcourt, Brace). ONr CRYSTAL 
anp A Moruer, by Ellen Du Pois 
Taylor (Harper). THE Cross, by 
Sigrid Undset (Knopf). THE BAND 
Piays Drxiz, by Morris Markey 
(Harcourt, Brace). DECADENCE, by 
Maxim Gorky (McBride). RuHap- 
soDY, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon 


Schuster). THE PLutocrat, by 
Booth Tarkington (Doubleday, 
Page). 

GENERAL 


Tue Last SALON: ANATOLE FRANCE 
anp His Muss, by Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). An 
intimate portrayal of Anatole France 
and his Egeria, who loved him 
wisely and too well. 

Tue New AMERICAN CREDO, by George 
Jean Nathan (Knopf). An expansion 
of this dictionary of human imbecility. 

Fire UNDER THE ANDES, by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant (Knopf). Portraits 
of living Americans distinguished in 
various fields of achievement. 

CoLonEL Bos INGERSOLL, by Cameron 
Rogers (Doubleday, Page). A live- 
ly account of the great agnostic’s 
cheerful fight for free speech and 
free thought. 

REVOLT IN THE Desert, by T. E. Law- 
rence (Doran). A fascinating epic 
of desert warfare by a great Eng- 
lish adventurer. 

Tue RepeLtious Puritan, by Lloyd 
Morris (Harcourt, Brace). A sym- 
pathetic portrait of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

A Meruopist Saint, by Herbert As- 
bury (Kmopf). A history of early 
American Methodism in the person 
of its famous founder, Bishop Asbury. 

THe Works oF THomAS Otway, edited 
by Montague Summers (Nonesuch 
Press). Three volumes of the come- 
dies, tragedies and correspondence 
of this Restoration dramatist in the 
handsome format already familiar 
to collectors. 

ProspER Mérimée: A Mask AND A 
Face, by G. H. Johnstone (Dut- 
ton). A picture of the neglected 
author of “Carmen” against the 
background of his times. 

Mirrors OF THE YEAR, edited by Grant 
Overton (Stokes). A miscellany of 
events in art, literature, politics and 
sport. Not quite a year book. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


AxtHony Comstock, by Heywood 
Broun and Margaret Leech (Albert 
S Charles Boni). Witt1am Ho- 
HENZOLLERN, THE LAST OF THE 
Kaisers, by Emil Ludwig (Putnam). 
PALMERSTON, by Philip Guedalla 
(Putnam). NAPOLEON, THE MAN 
or Destiny, by Emil Ludwig (Boni 
& ? Liveright). Ask Me ANoruHer! 
by Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty 
(J iking Press). Grorce WaASHING- 
TON: THE IMAGE AND THE Man, 
by W. E. Woodward (Boni & Live- 
right). Witp Gostines. by William 
Rose Benét (Doran). MAIN STREET 
AND WALL Street, by William Z. 
Ripley (Little, Brown). 
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G. K. CHESTERTON writes a new ore 


The Return of 
Don Quixote 


A mirthful new novel of a modern Don Quixote who, 
riding into a world of fetes and parties, tilts a humorous 
and well-aimed lance at some conventional windmills of 
realism. A story, vigorous, scintillating, 
gay with laughter and deep with thought. 











$2.00 at Booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 














always a wanderer? 
DODD, MEAD 
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A touch of Conrad’s 

romance? The realism of 
Melville in a modern setting? 

You’ll think so when you dip into 


“HORIZON 


By Robert Carse 


Strong seas, soughing from rusted scupper ports, turbines 
thrumming, gale shrieking, seamen clumping the decks— 
and Scotty Dunn, gazing ahead into far horizons, blue rims 
of the world. In port there are warmth, comfort, drinks, 
women. Shall he stay there? Or shall he shake loose the 
thrall of the shore world and be off again, a wanderer— 
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At Booksellers 
$2.00 
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375 PARK AVE. 
340 PARK AVE. 
400 PARK AVE. 
116 EAST 53rdT. 


EVERAL ATTRACTIVE 
APARTMENTS FROM 
6 TO 13 ROOMS 


Also Very Desirable Doctor's 
Apartment 


Apply to 
~ G. VOTH 


375 PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE: PLAZA 7116 
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America’s Most Modern Theatrical 





<i | School 
128-130 Building 
East 58th Specially 
Street Designed 
New York and 
Plaza 4524 Equipped 





JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
ROBERT MILTON 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


| 

| 

| Drama, Musical Comedy, Diction, 

Public Speaking, Scenic and Costume 

Design, Playwriting, Stage Direction 
and Management. 


Classes—Day and Evening 


Exceptional Opportunities for 
Professional Engagements 


Special Summer Dancing Course 
July 11 to July 29, 1927 
COURSE IN ka PICTURE 
ACTING 
COMMERCIAL eee TESTS 

MA 


Enrollments Received Now 
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Toy, 


Dow give him ordinary good 
food. Take him to a place that offers 
the unusual in food and drink. Give 
him something worth rolling on the 
tongue to get the full measure of its 
delicate exciting flavor. Never mind 
whether it’s as easily digestible as 
it might be. Delicacies that make 
people expand and grow mellow are 
somehow not always “health foods.” 


But before youleavehim besure to 
tell him the Gourmet’s secret-—Eno. 

Tell him to take a sparkling dash 
of it in water before he goes to bed, 
another when he gets up. It will 
help to clear his system, rid him 
of many of the poisons that often 
follow overindulgence in food and 
drink, and thus help to keep his 


Co dineac 


Pi 











spirits high next day so that nothing 
will intervene to dim the genial 
memory of the night before. 


For Eno is one of the greatest of 
all laxative cleansers—mild, efficient, 
sparkling, delightful. It has become 
world famous because of that. And 
because there is nothing about it to 
suggest the ordinary, harsh, nause- 
ating salt laxative. Eno’s taste is 
good even after its effervescence has 
subsided. And although its action is 


EN: 


THE WORLD-FAMED 














mild, it is very thorough. For years 
the smart world both here and 
abroad has depended on this bubbly 
saline in part to keep keen for social 
duties. Business men declare it does 
wonders in keeping them alert. 
Mothers everywhere depend upon 
it as a laxative corrective for their 
families. 

Have a bottle in your own house, 
always. For the health of your family 
and as a courtesy to guests. 

Eno, world renowned for over half 
a century, from all druggists, 75 
and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared only 
by J. C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc, 
Belmont Bldg., Madison Ave. 4 
34th St., New York. 





EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
APRIL 30, 1927 ee 


NEW YORK 
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6 eww floors of each apart- 
ment are connected by 
gracefully winding stairways 





Every Apartment a Duplex 
A house of private homes 














8] PARK AVENUE 


AT SEVENTY-FIFTH STREET 


100% CO-OPERATIVE 


Living Room Floor 


Living room, 30x19; Dining room, 
20x17; Library, 23x15; Reception 
room, 19x12; Foyer, 21x12 


READY IN OCTOBER 


Sleeping Room Floor 


Chamber No. 1, 20x18; No. 2, 
18x12; No. 3, 19x12; No. 4, 19x12. 
Dressing rooms en suite 











Selling Agents 


FRase & Ecciman « 


660 Madison Ave., at 60th St. 
REGent 6600 


TYPICAL 
DUPLEX 


APARTMENTS 
9 to 13 ROOMS 
$25,000 to $90,000 


















ca ee oe me 
ROOF GARDEN 
APARTMENTS 
12 to 16 ROOMS 
$78,000 to $118,000 











MAISONETTES 
private street en- 
trances — suitable 
for physicians — 
5 to 9 ROOMS 
$20,000 to $36,000 
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now, as 
always, “the easiest riding 


ear in the world” -;- 


~:~ when the cool pungency of 
the deep-woods tells you the 


day’s run is near to an end, you 





. climb the damp back road with 


a renewed appreciation of the very 


winded, its nose as cool as that breath from the 
starred lake—its passengers fresh for the delights 
of sizzling bacon and crisp trout, and the fra- 
grance of blue wood smoke *3- Comprehensive 
selection of custom-built and standard body 
styles, on the famous precision-made Marmon 
75 chassis, $3195 and upward. Also, the little 
Marmon 8, ‘‘America’s first truly fine small car” 


—$1795 and upward—prices f. 0. b. factory -} 








real riding ease and roadability of 

this Marmon 75 -}- behind you 

are fleet, effortless, velvet miles— 

and you have reached untired the 

quiet of pine and birch and rushing trout stream 
J + . 7 

-3¢ there is no apprehension as to the road condi- 


tions of that last lap into the woods. Mud, gravel, 


ruts, slippery ascent or sharp ravine—they are 





unnoticed incidents to a Marmon 75. It takes 






them as serenely as it took boulevard and paved 





highway. And arrives at the journey’s end un- 


on the road to Moosehead Lake, Maine—in a Marmon 75 


custom-built touring speedster for four passengers 


MARMON 


oie *3e to Moosehead Lake, 


ned 


C1105 


ee 


Maine, from Boston; distance 
295 miles; average running 
time in a Marmon 75, eight 
hours forty-five minutes. Leaving Copley Plaza, Boston, 
at 8 a. m., arrive in Poland Springs for luncheon 11:45 
a.m. Leave the Springs at 1 p. m. —arrive at Greenville, 


Maine (on Moosehead), at 6 p. m. “30 “3s “je 








